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Hotes. 
FITZ-HARRY (PH.): “ PROMISED SEED,” 1647. 


I possess a small volume with the following 
title, which appears to be unnoticed by bibliogra- 
om nor do I find the author’s name in any 
iographical or bibliographical work : — 

“The Promised Seed, or the History of the Incarna- 
tion, Birth, and first Yeer’s Life of our most blessed Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. In way of an Heroicall Poem. 
By Ph. Fitz-Harry, Gent. Isa. vii. 14, ‘ Behold a Virgin 
shall conceive and shall bear a Son, and shall call his 
name Immanuel.’ London: Printed by Fr. Neile for 
Henry Seyle, over against St. Dunstan’s Church in Fleet 
Street, 1647.” 12mo. 

Title and preliminary matter twelve pages, re- 
mainder ninety-five. The book is dedicated by 
Henry Seyle, the publisher, to James Duke of 
York :— 

“The author of this ingenious poem not finding it con- 
Yenient in this conjuncture of time to wait upon your 
Highness in person, makes bold to do so by his proxie. 
By me he humbly doth present to your Highnesse hands 
this following Essay,” &c. 

Then follows a yi ry interesting “ Preface to the 
Christian and ingenious Reader,” by the author, 
in which he gives a short history of sacred 
poetry; and after noticing the earlier writers, he 
continues :— 

__ “ With like successe have others laboured in this kind 
mn these later The Seigneur du Bartas amongst 
the French, Geo. Buchanan amongst the Scots, and one 
of our own countreymen of name and credit have left us 


ages, 


many evident and fair examples how compatible poetry 
may be with sacred storie. What Muse more fluent and 
divine than that of Geo. Sandys in his Paraphrase of 
David’s Psalms? More easie and familiar than that of 
Quarles? More stately and sublime than Phinees Eleti- 
ticus? What work more excellently digested than Alex- 
ander Rosses canto out of Virgils work, in which, as one 
Ausonius made him loose and wanton, he hath made 
that heroic poet wholly evangelicall? .... / Amongst these 
tumults and distempers of war, wherein I have been 
onely of the suffering party, I sought that safety to the 
privacie of a sweeter streat which I experimentally had 
found could not be got in fenced cities, or places of more 
publick and known resort. And in middle of these 
tumults, took some intermissions to ease my minde b 
such diversions as either the inclinations of my naturall 
genius or bias of my former studies did dispose me to. 
And at the last, 1 know not by the motion of what good 
spirit but sure [ trust upon the motion of the blessed 
spirit, who as he breatheth where he listeth, so can he 
quicken where he pleaseth, I fell upon the present argu- 
ment, in prosecution of the which I hope | have done no 
dishonour to the Holy Ghost nor to the blessed subject 
whereof I write. I know it is somewhat of the latest in 
this declining time of my life and studies to look for any 
praise or applause from men, in a performance of this 
kind in the way of poetrie; wherein I could never boast 
myself to have been fortunate in the most flourishing 
days of my wits and fancies, . . . . One great want is that, 
living as I do remote from books and men, I could not 
help myself or enrich my fancies with such poetical de- 
scriptions and flowers of rhetorick as might both have 
enlarged and adorned the work, but was enforced to fashion 
it, as thou seest it now, out of the native strength of my 
brain and memory, which makes it come into the world 
with such imperfections as the want of all those helps and 
ornaments may expose it to.” 


The versification of Fitz-Harry, if that were 
the real name of the author, is very harmonious. 
The poem is written in lines of ten syllables, with 
an occasional insertion of shorter metres. Asa 
fair specimen of the average quality of the verse, 
I will give part of his description of the Virgin 
Mary, and the first and last stanzas of the Virgin’s 
Lullaby to the infant Saviour : — 


“‘ Mild are her looks and winning, yet severe, 
Not courtly in her garb nor yet austere. 
Her lips drop wisdom. Every word so weigh'd - 
That when she speaks, she speaks as one afraic 
Lest any then should passe which may not be 
Seasoned with grace and grac’d with modesty. 
Her thoughts so void of earth and earthly toy 
So wholly fixt upon celestial joyes 
That even her mirth, her dreames, her very cares 
Are more in heaven than other women’s prayers. 
In all the tribes of Israel is there none 
Whom both the saints and angels joyn’d in one 
To make complete, but she. A saint for grace 
She seems to be, an angel in her fa 
So pure without, so sanctified within, 
There is no room for folly, lesse for sin.” 


“ Be still my Babe and take thy rest, 
Afflict not thus thy mother’s breast, 
Secure art thou from tyrant fell, 
And from the dreadful powers of | 

Then do not crie, 
No foe is nigh, 
And God looks on thee from on hi 
Sy, by, by, lullaby.’ 
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“Oh then lye still my Babie sweet, 

Thou on my knees, I at thy feet. 
Draw thou thy hands from off my breast 
Whiles I on thy fair eyes do feast. 

Drop not a teare, 

No harm is neere, 

And heres God with us, if it were. 
By-a-by, by, lullaby.” 
Jas. CROSSLEY. 


JOHN HARDYNG, THE CHRONICLER. 

I have recently met with a document of some 
interest relating to John Hardyng the chronicler, 
which, although cited by Sir Henry Ellis in a 
foot-note in his preface to Hardyng’s Chronicle, 
appears never yet to have been examined with 
attention. The main purport of this document is, 
indeed, correctly enough given by Ellis as being a 
grant of a pension of twenty pounds a year‘for 
life, charged upon the revenues of the county of 


Lincoln ; and from its connection with another | 


document which he has printed at full length 
(Preface, pp. xii. xiii.), it is sufficiently apparent 
that this annuity was conferred upon him for 
his services in obtaining from the Scots a num- 
ber of documents relating to the homage of the 
Scotch kings. But it a 
escaped notice that in obtaining these the chro- 
nicler sustained severe personal injuries, and re- 
turned from his hazardous mission “ non absque 


mahemio incurabili,” in other words, maimed for | 
This, it will be seen, is expressly stated as | 


life. 
one of his claims on the royal benevolence. The 
fact, indeed, that he had received such an injury 
is alluded to by Hardyng himself in his Chronicle 
(p. 421), but the occasion is here distinctly 
pointed out. 

Another point of some interest contained in the 
patent, is the statement that Hardyng was offered 
a thousand marks by James I. if he would give 
the documents up again. To this also there is 
some allusion in the Chronicle. The following is 
a copy of the grant as it appears on the patent 
roll of 36 Henry VI., part 1, memb. 8: — 


“ Pro Johanne Hardyng.—Rex omnibus ad quos, &c. 
salutem. Sciatis quod nos, intime considerantes qualiter 
Johannes Hardyng de inimicis nostris Scotix certas evi- 
dencias et literas patentes Davidis et Roberti quondam 
Regum Scotie jus nostrum superior[it Jatis et supremi 
domini Li} regni Scotie concernentes, in quibus predicti 
David et 
tur et obligantur tenere predictum regnum Scotie de Re- 
gibus Anglie qui pro tempore fuerint imperpetuum per 
homagium ligium et fidelitatem, tanquam dominis supe- 
rioribus regni Scotiw, non absque corporis sui periculo et 
mahemio incurabili ac gravibus expensis adquisivit ; 
quas quidem evidencias et literas patentes ac quamplures 
alias evidencias notabiles predictam superioritatem nos- 
tram approbantes, non obstante quod Jacobus nuper 
Rex Scotie pro eisdem sibi reddendis mille marcas ei de- 


disse optulit, nobis liberavit; De gratia nostra speciali | 


concessimus eidem Johanni Hardyng quendam annuum 
redditum viginti librarum ; habendum, tenendum et per- 





NOTES AN 


ore hitherto to have | 


obertus, reges heredes et successores sui tenen- | 
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cipiendum predictum annuum redditum viginti librarum 
ad terminum vite sux de nobis et heredibus nostris per 
manus vicecomitis comitatus Lincolnia qui pro tem 
fuerit de redditibus, firmis, exitibus, commoditatibus, pro- 
ficuis et reventionibus de predicto comitatu Lincolnigs 
provenientibus, ad terminos Pasche et Sancti Michaelis 
annuatim per equales portiones imperpetuum; aliis donis 
seu concessionibus per nos aut progenitores nostros antea 
| Sibi factis, aut aliquibus statutis sive ordinationibus, con- 
siliis, revocationibus, resumptionibus, aut aliis causis sey 
| materiis quibuscumque in contrarium faciendis, non ob- 
| stantibus. In cujus, &c. 

| Teste Rege apud Westmonasterium, xviij die No- 
vembris. 


D QUERIES. 











“ Per breve de privato Sigillo et de data pre- 
dicta, auctoritate parliamenti.” 

Three days before the date of this patent a 
receipt was given to Hardyng for the documents 
he had obtained with so much difficulty. This 
receipt was in the form of an indenture between 
| Hardyng and the Earl of Shrewsbury, as Trea- 
surer of England, of which indenture a counter- 
part was preserved in the Exchequer. This is the 
document above referred to as printed by Ellis; but 
it is rather strangely described by him as an in- 
denture “for delivering into the Treasury such 
instruments relating to the homage as were still 
in his (Hardyng’s) possession.” The words of the 
indenture itself bear witness that Hardyng actually 
had delivered them by verbal order of the king. 
In fact, any one who will take the trouble to read 
| the document for himself will perceive that this 

is absolutely its sole purport. Although in form 
an indenture, it is not in the least what Ellis calls 
| it—a “contract”; it is simply the duplicate pre- 
served in the Exchequer of a receipt given to John 
Hardyng. James GAIRDNER. 


ARGOS: ARGEIOS. 


It is thought these words may owe their origin 
to another cause than those suggested by Mr. 
GLapsToNE and Mr. Picton (ante, p. 209). 

There can be no doubt that in ancient Greece, 
as in many other parts of the world, there were 
co-existing races of different complerions, or who 
may have had distinctive costumes of different 
colours, and to one or other of these causes may 
be ascribed the origin of the names under con- 
sideration. 

We know that in Scotland and Ireland, in long 
past ages, the Fion Gall and the Dhu Gall—the 
white strangers or foreigners, and the black—played 
most important parts. In their case their different 
names have been ascribed to the difference in the 
colour of their garments, as they both came from 
the North, and it is therefore difficult or impossible 
to see how there could have been any difference 
in their complexions. In the case of the Argives, 
however, it is highly probable that their name 
arose from the whiteness of their complexions a8 


| compared with that of the other inhabitants of 
Greece. 
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That colonists or invaders from the East came 
into Greece is an historical fact. That they would 
be of a comparatively dark complexion is evident. 
That colonists or invaders from the North also 
came into Greece is not an historical fact—that is, 
not an expressly recorded fact—so far as I can 
recollect at present ; but, judging from ancient his- 
tory generally, it cannot be doubted that Northern 
invaders must have come into Greece, and that 
they would be of a comparatively white com- 
plexion, and hence, it is submitted, would originate 
their name of the Argivi, or white men. 

The colonists or invaders from the East, it may 
be remarked, having brought with them the art of 
writing and comparative civilisation, the memory 
of their arrival in Greece was thereby preserved. 
But, while the colonists or invaders from the 
North would be stronger and more stalwart, they 
would be much further behind in civilisation ; 
and the union of these two elements, combined 
with subsequent culture, no doubt gave rise in 
ancient Greece to as noble, perhaps a nobler, race 
of men than has ever been seen before or since. 

It seems to be a fact, and it is certainly very 
curious, that the Greek word argos meant both 
strong and active, and also idle or lazy, as 
well as white. Now there can be no doubt that 
the white invaders from the North would be 
strong and active ; but, being the dominant race, 
they would as a rule abstain from ordinary labour, 


and hence, in one point of view, they would be | 


regarded as lazy. We have an old phrase in 
English and Scotch illustrative of this matter, 
namely “a lazy lurdan,” meaning a lazy lord 
dane—the Danes having once dominated in this 
country in the same way as the Argives did in 
Greece; but while the Danes were in one sense 
idle as regarded ordinary work, they were also at 
the same time strong and active. 

In determining the meaning of the word Argives 
it must be kept in view — 

1. That there were two or three cities in Greece 
of the name of Argos, showing the Argives to 
have been widely spread over that country. 

2. That Argeus—a name in all probability con- 
nected with the Argives—was the appellation of a 
king of Macedonia—a fact indicative, it is thought, 
of the Argives having at least come from the 
northern into the southern parts of Greece, how- 
ever much further north they may have originally 
come from. ; ; 

8. That the wind known by the name of 
Argestis was also known by the name of Leuco- 
notus—the syllables Arg and Leuco having evi- 
dently the same meaning. There is, it appears, 
some doubt as to which direction this wind blew 
in, whether from north-west or south-west ; but, 
considering that it was held to be acold wind, it 
must have come from the north-west; and it 
is perhaps a point for remark, that taking into 


| writer. 
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account how Greece lies, the Argives must on our 
theory have come in the same direction. In any 

oint of view, the convertibility of Argestis and 
) Recados into each other shows the meaning ot 
the syllable Arg. 

4, That the Leucosyri, a people of Cappadocia, 
had their name from the whiteness of their com- 
plexions—being a case, in ancient times, strictly 
analogous to that of the Argives. And 

5. That in the United States and elsewhere in 
the present day we have also analogous cases, as 
we there find whites, coloured men, and blacks or 
negroes; and they are so called, though not per- 
haps so exclusively so as the Argi or Argives 
were called by their name. 

On the various grounds now advanced, and also 
judging from the close relationship between the 
Greek and English languages, it is submitted that 
the Argives were a race of Northern and more spe- 
cifically of Teutonic extraction; and that the 
word Argos, as the name of their towns, must 
have originated from the name of the people, and 
not, as commonly supposed, the name of the 
people from that of their towns. May Arg-os 
not have meant the house of the Argi, just as we 
find numerous analogous instances in Palestine 
in Bethlehem, Bethsaida, and so on ? 

Iienry Kineovr. 

Edinburgh. 


LURCH: A FRAGMENT ON SHAKSPEREAN 
GLOSSARIES. (Ed. Rev. No. 265.) 

Cominius. [On Coriolanus] “ His pupil age 

Man-enter’d thus, he waxed like a sea ; 

And, in the brunt of seventeen battles since, 

He lurch’d all swords of the garland.” 

Coriolanus, act 2, scene 2. Ed. Dyce. 
The reviewer, after the above quotation, and a 
short paragraph in which he nails that the verb 
lurch “deserves a little special illustration,” adds 
that Malone misinterprets it, and that Mr. Dyce 
approves the misinterpretation. I was amazed at 
this twofold censure. I cannot discover any cir- 
cumstance that might seem to justify it. Whether 
a misconception, or a metamorphosis, or a slip of 
the pen, shall be left to experts in the solution of 
such problems. I shall first call attention to the 
verb durch, as the illustration of Shakspere is of 
more importance than the notions of the review- 
{fe proceeds, rather soberly, thus : “ Both 
noun and verb were in use among the Etiza- 
BETHAN writers in the sense of seizure, robbery, 
and it is the more important to illustrate this 
meaning as the noun 1s wholly unknown to our 
lexicographers.” This bold assertion led me to. 
pause. <A query then arose—a significant query. 
Can he prove it? I soon came to an opposite 
conclusion. Here is a banquet of word-rarities— 
and he is at liberty to partake of it a son choix :— 
“ To lurch. Subduco, subtraho, surripio—A lurch. Du- 


plex palma, facilis victoria. —He was left in the lurch, 
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Sub cultro relictus est.—Lurched. Duplici pignore multa- 
tus, facile victus.—A lurching. Duplicis victorix repor- 
tatio.” 

The storehouse whence the above samples were 
drawn was established, under royal sanction, about 
three-score years after the death of ELIzaBera ; 
and, even at this time, the articles are as sound, 
as wholesome, and as savory, as are the articles 
prepared by Crosse and Blackwell. 

he quiet pursuit of philology must now give 
place to criticism and controversy ; essential parts 
of modern literature, for— 
“Some carry tales, all in the telling grows, 
And every author adds to what he knows,” 


We read, for example, that Mr. Dyce approves a 
misinterpretation! Here is the fact: Mr. Dyce 
reports two successive opinions of Malone, and 
reserves his own conclusion. I wish he had given 





To lurch all swords of the garland, means therefore not 
only to rob all swords of the garland, but to carry it awa 
from them with an easy and victorious swoop.”—The Ea 
Rev. 1869. 


I request particular attention to this matchless 
instance of parallelism! It appears that the solu- 
tion of a Shaksperean problem, published by an 
author of note in 1790, may be unfairly stated, 
denounced as a misinterpretation, and re- produced 
by the same critic as a discovery, and as a special 
illustration, in 1869. 

Borton Corney, 

Barnes, S. W. 20 Nov. 


Oriers oF THE Worp “ AsMONEAN.” — Wa 
are usually told by writers on Jewish history, 


| that the word “ Asmonean,” applied to the Jewish 


the apt note which follows: “ Ben. Jonson has | 
the same expression [lurch etc.] in the Silent | 


Woman ;—you have lurch'd your friends of the 
better half of the garland.” —Sreevens. 

The defence of another editor is all that remains 
to be attempted, and this also must be carried out 
on a miniature scale. It was the cherished object 
of Malone to give a faithful and correct edition of 
the plays and poems of Shakspere, and his success 
in procuring the requisite materials is proved by 
the collection preserved at Oxford. He made due 
use of his materials. In 1778 he contributed 
notes to the Shakspeare of Johnson and Steevens: 
and in 1780 he edited a Supplement to that edi- 
tion, in two volumes 8o. 
an AMATEUR, the Plays and Poems of William 
Shakspeare, with the corrections and illustrations of 
various commentators, in ten volumes 80.—com- 

rising 6800 pages in small type. {[t was the 
abour of eight years! Coriolanus is contained in 
the seventh volume of this edition. The note of 
Malone runs thus: “ To /urch is properly to pur- 
loin; hence Shakspeare uses it in the sense of to 
deprive.” He also quotes as an authority Tho. 
Nashe, 1594, I could almost call this a model- 
note. 

The tenth volume contains 
notes. We have one on lurch. It seems to have 
been written at two periods. Malone says, “ I 
suspect I have not rightly traced the origin of this 
phrase. 70 lurch—signified to win a maiden set 
at cards, etc.” He does not prove it. He cites 
Florio: Gioco marzo. A maiden set, or lurch, at 
any game ”—but he does not add one jot of re- 
cantation. He then, in accordance with the 
MODEL-NOTE, sums up as follows : — 


many additional 


“See also Cole’s [Elisha Coles] Latin Dict. 1679: A 
lurch, duplex palma, facilis victoria. ‘'To lurch all swords 
of the garland’ therefore was, to cain from all other war- 
riors the wreath of victory, with ease and incontestable 
superiority.” — MALONE, 1790. 


“When Spayne would sceptres lurch. [W. Warner.] 


In 1790 he edited, as | 





princes of the race of the Maccabees, is derived 
from one Asmonzeus, the ancestor of the family, 
I apprehend, however, that this same Asmoneus is 
merely a mythic personage invented by Josephus 
to account for an appellation the meaning of which 
he did not understand. 

Mattathias of Modin, a priest of the sons of 
Joarib, was the first distinguished person of the 
family; and of him we read in 1 Maccab. ii. 1, 
that he was the son of John, who was the son of 
Simeon. Josephus, improving upon his author, 
tells us that Simeon was the son of Asmoneus; 
but, having very little respect for the authority of 
Josephus as to events previous to his own time, 
I hold this addition of the Jewish historian to be 
a mere unauthorised interpolation. Dean Pri- 
deaux, it is true, tells us (Connex. ii. 413), that 
the family had the name of Asmoneans from this 
Asmonzeus, but it seems to me that a much more 
authentic derivation may be suggested. 

On referring to the Chaldee Dictionary of Sebas- 
tian Munster, we find the word "S3OYN, which 
he explains as follows : — “ Machabei, sic a Chal- 
deis vocantur.”” The word is Syro-Chaldaic, the 
language spoken by the Jewish people after their 
return from the captivity. The Rdleow and Ara- 
mean Cheth, or Hheth, seems to have been a 
softer aspiration than the Greek x; and therefore 
the Greeks seldom express the Semitic letter by 
x, but either indicate it by the aspirate ‘, or omit 
it altogether. If we seek for the derivation of the 
word "S}}2WVM we shall find it in the Syriac 
Satnos, zelavit. It is simply equivalent to the 
Greek {nAwr4s, a zealot [for the law]. How this 
title came to be given to Mattathias and his suc- 
cessors we can easily discern from the narrative in 


1 Maccab. ii. :—Ka) elSe Marradias xa) ejdwore (v.24). 
—Kal efhawoe 7G vou (V. 26).—Tlas 6 fndGv 7G viuy 
(v. 27). 


Iam not aware that this derivation has been 
previously suggested; but if I am in error on this 
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—_—_— 


int, some of your readers will probably be kind 
enough to correct me. Henry Crossey. 


A Printer’s Apotoey.—In Arthur Hopton’s 
Bacvlum Geodeticum; or the Geodeticall Staffe, 
rinted at London “ by Nicholas Okes for Simon 
Waterson, dwelling at the signe of the Crowne in 
8. Pauls Churchyard, 1610,” I find the following 
poetical apology from the printer, craving the 
reader’s indulgence for a list of errata extending 
to forty-four lines of minion type :— 

“THE PRINTER TO THE READER. 

“ For errours past, or faults that ’scaped be, 

Let this collection give content to thee; 

A worke of art, the grounds to vs vnknowne, 

May cause us erre, though all our skill be showne. 

When points and letters, doe containe the sence, 

The wise may halt, yet doe no great offence : 

Then pardon here, such faults that do befall ; 

The next edition makes amends for all,” 


The “next edition” has not yet appeared, and 
is now, perhaps, further off than ever. 
W. E. A.A. 


Joynson Street, Strangeways. 


Toe Unton Jack notstep at Hatr-Srarr 
1s NEWFOUNDLAND IN 1857.—In the year 1857 a 
convention was signed on January 14, in London, 
between the English and French Governments. 
By this treaty the people of France obtained the 
right of fishing in the Straits of Belle isle, Labra- 
dor. There was a clause inserted in this docu- 
ment, that the consent of the Newfoundland 
Legislature was to be obtained in order to make 
it law, and accordingly it was transmitted to the 
colony for the above reason. Upon its arrival in 
St. John’s, the inhabitants did notregard it as bene- 
ficial to their interests; in fact it was considered 
ruinous. By this arrangement the French ob- 
tained privileges which were not contemplated in 
the former treaties. The colonists were in a great 
ferment and a public meeting was convened, which 
was held in front of the Colonial Building, when 
this treaty was denounced in strong terms as being 
very detrimental to the interests of Newfound- 
land—whereupon one of the popular leaders pro- 
posed to hoist the “Union Jack” half-mast on 
the top of the Colonial Building. This proposition 
was carried, and it was accordingly done. By 
doing this they adopted the precedent of the 
Americans—(vde, George Bancroft’s History of 
the United States, vol. v. ch. xix. p. 352, Nov. 1, 
1765, and also vol. vii. ch. iv. p. 57, Philadelphia, 
June 1,1774.) The islanders rejected this treaty, 
it being the only time in colonial history of a 
treaty being entered into by the imperial govern- 
ment and a foreign power not being ratified by a 
colony. This convention was payment for French 
services in the Crimean expedition. The practice 
of hoisting the ensign half-mast is well known 
to nautical men as the signal of distress. This 
incident of 1857 was the third time this primitive 


| mode of showing displeasure was resorted to by 


English subjects in North America. This strange 
incident is well deserving a corner of “ N. & Q.’ 
EpwakpD PERCEVAL. 
Bloomsbury. 
Portsmouth Lanp Fortirications, Hrspa 
Lives. —In 1756 our forefathers had a slight 
craze, 7.c. a dread of foreign invasion, strong in 


them. Byng had been baffled, and Minorca had 
fallen. The French fleets, it was thought, would 


soon sweep the channel, and so, in addition to 
shooting Byng “ pour encourager les autres,” it 
was determined, in order to guard Portsmouth 
from a coup de main on the land side, to construct 
a moat and breastwork on the identical spot where 
now stands the modern Hiisea lines. Amongst 
the articles of news in the papers of August 1756 
we find — 

“The government have contracted for the purchase of 
a field near the forts at Portsbridge, to build barracks for 
1,500 men, which are to be finished in six months; and a 
moat with a breastwork above two miles in length is 
thrown up on our land side, on which a great number of 


| guns will be mounted, and a new and additional gate 
| made to be prepared against any attack.” 


This moat and ditch was the germ of the 
“ Portsmouth defences,” and just a little more 
than one century after, in 1858, the present 
colossal earthworks and gateways were com- 
menced, and will probably be 5 py at the 
end of the present year. It would be a curious 
thing to contrast the people of the moat and 
breastwork of 1756 with that of 1869. 

The barracks mentioned were of a very tem- 
porary nature, and have been long since replaced 
by the excellent artillery barracks at Hilsea. 

R. E. D. 


Portsmouth. 


A Prea ror GRAMMAR. — From the address 
lately presented to Dr. Temple at Rugby, I cull 
the following exquisite specimen of the English 
language :— 

“We, the undersigned inhabitants of Rugby, desire to 
offer our congratulations on the honour which our Most 
Gracious Majesty has been pleased to confer upon you by 
appointing you to the see of Exeter.” 

Are they all kings at Rugby? I have seen this 
ludicrous phrase before in provincial newspapers, 
but, I think, never till now in the productions of 
scholars and gentlemen. The writer of the Court 
Cireular is too fond of informing us that Her 
Majesty drove out this morning, without adding 
whose Majesty; but his sin against grammar is 
not to be compared with that of the right royal 
inhabitants of Rugby. HERMENTRUDE. 


QuvorTaTION FouND.— Some years ago I asked 
your readers to say where are to be found four 
lines of poetry quoted by Mr. Dunlop in his His- 
tory of Roman ) aewte 4 I find that Mr. Dunlop 


did not quote the lines accurately. He cites them 
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as a statement, whereas in the original they are 
in the shape of a precept, and run thus :— 
* Learn to relish calm delight, 

Verdant fields and fountains bright, 

Trees that nod on sloping hills, 

Caves that echo tinkling rills. 
They are part of a poem given in Mr. Robert 
Dodsley’s account of the Leasowes. 
attached to a wooden seat in the open air by 
Shenstone, and seem to have been written by 
him. The poem is rather too long for “ N. & Q.,” 
and, with the exception of these four lines, there 
is nothing whatever remarkable about the poem, 
which belongs to that class which discards plot, 
plan, and even subject... Tos, L’Estraner. 


Queries. 


Ancets’ Music: Sarvt Dunstan.—Does any 
reader possess an English manuscript of the 
Church Services with music for the greater fes- 


RicHaRD CRASHAW AND HIS PAaTRoONs, Etc,.— 


| Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” inform me where I 
| shall find a Memoir of Cardinal Palotta, the 
| patron and friend of the poet of the Steps to the 


| Temple? 


Further, I am anxious to know more of 
his bosom-friend Thomas Car, to whom Crashaw 


| appears to have entrusted his manuscripts, and 


They were | 


who is credited with the publication of the “ Car- 
men Deo Nostro, Te decet Hymnus, Xc.,” at Paris 
in 1652. Finally, is anything known of the printer- 
publisher of that volume, “ Peter Targa, printer 
to the Archbishope ef [sic] Paris, in S. Victor's 
streete at the golden sunne.” In passing, I note 


| that besides a fine copy with all the delicate 


engravings, I have another large paper with blank 

spaces for the engravings. Is any other copy in 

this early state known ? A. B. Grosart. 
St. George’s, Blackburn, Lancashire. 


DELAMARE AND MiLpovurneE Famities. — In 
the Visitation of Berkshire 1664-1666 is a descrip- 


| tion of the arms then existing in the upper win- 


tivals, dating from the tenth to the fourteenth | 


century ? In the Chronicle which goes under the 
name of John Brompton, there is a curious pas- 
sage about a “Kyrie, Rex splendens,” sung to 
Saint Dunstan by angels. 
have been in use in the church so late as the 
reign of Edward III. (the supposed date of the 
writer), and perhaps later still. It would be 
curious now to revive any piece of music by Saint 
Dunstan, but of still greater interest to produce 
this, which he is said to have heard in a dream, 
sung by angels. The following are the words of 
the Chronicle: — 

“Beatus eciam Dunstanus semel soporatus, audivit 
spiritus angelicos, cum suavi nota ‘kyriel, kyriel,’ psal 


This kyrie seems to | 


| spellings is the more correct in English ? 
| general rule which I learnt, when I learnt rules, 


lentes; cujus modulos armoniw adhuc continet tropus | 


ille apud Anglos famosus, ‘ Kyrie, Rex splendens,’ qui 
in Sanctorum cantari majoribus solet festis.” 
Decem Scriptores, p. 878-9.) 

Should any reader possess a copy I should be 
much indebted for a transcript, and especially so 
if I might be allowed to make it for myself. 

Wa. CHAPPELL. 

Heather Down, Ascot. 


Briewirtt, Parry, WHITaKER.—Will some cor- 
respondent of “ N. & Q.” kindly furnish me with 


(Twysden’s | 


| dows of the hall of Aldermaston House, among 


which were the arms of Delamare—Gules two 
leopards passant regardant argent collared azure; 


| impaling Milbourne, Gules a chevron between 


three escallops argent. I shall also be glad of any 
information respecting this alliance. 
T. MiLpovry, 
11 Poultry, E.C. 
(ECUMENICAL OR Ecvmenicat. — Will you 
allow me to raise the question which of the two 


The 


was that whenever a word from another language 
suffered any change of form, however slight, by 
being adopted into English, it always lost its ori- 
ginal diphthongs, if it had any. Another way of 
putting it is this:—There are no diphthongs in 
English spelling. The nearest example that occurs 


, to me is the word economy, where the simple e 


the dates of the deaths of John Blewitt, John | 


Parry (the elder), and John Whitaker? All 
three were known as musical composers at the 


times of their decease, but I have been unable to | 


find the dates. Allow me to thank the gentlemen 


who have replied to my “ Buffalo” query—in | 
which I hope there is still some little vitality left, | 


by the way—and to assure my friend Dr. Ri- 


BAULT that I am not yet quite ripe for initiation, | 


or whatever the grand introduction is called. 
W. J. Westproox. 
Sydenham. 


represents the Greek diphthong o and the Latin @. 
With regard to ecumenical, the dictionaries, as 
usual, differ among themselves. Webster, how- 


ever, and Smart spell the word as I have written 
| it, with a simple e. 


And I may add in confirma- 
tion of this view, that Dr. Smith in his Latin Dic- 
tionary translates the Latin word @cumenicus by 
the English ecumenical. G. R. K 


Errrarn.—Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” kindly 
inform me of the name of the author of the fol- 
lowing epitaph, and in what collection of poems 
it is to be found ? 

“ Birth is a pain ; life, labour, care, toil, thrall : 


In old age strength fails ; lastly, death ends all. 
Whilst strong life lasts, let virtuous deeds be shown : 
Fruits of such trees are hardly thereby seen or known 
To have reward with lasting joys for ay, 

When vicious actions fall to ends decay. 

Of wealth o’erplus, land, money, stock, or store, 

In life that will relieve aged, needy poor. 
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Good deeds defer not till the funeral rites be past ; 

In life-time what’s done is made more firm, sure, and 

fast ; 
So ever after it shall be known and seen 
That leaf and fruit shall ever spring fresh and green.” 
1626, 
BIBLIOPOLA. 

Was GIANNONE EVER EXCOMMUNICATED ? — 
Was Giannone ever excommunicated for writing 
certain passages in his History of Naples? I 
believe he was condemned by the Pope, and im- 
— orexiled. My reason for asking is this: 

have a MS. in my library of which the title is— 

“Trattato contro le Scommuniche invalide e Proibi- 
zioni dei libri che si decretano in Roma, scritto da 
Pietro Giannone, Griureconsulto ed Avvocato Napoli- 
tano, coll’ occasione dell’ invalide censure contro di lui 
falminate dal Vicario di Napoli per aver fatto quivi im- 
primare i libri della Storia Civile di quel Regno senza 
sua licenza, e della Proibizione de’ medesimi decretata 
da Roma il di primo Luglio 1723.” 

That this work, Rome, &c., was written by 
Giannone, I think the first line proves, viz. :— 

“La Storia Civile del Regno di Napoli, la quale presi 
io a scrivere con unico intendimento di rischiarare le 
cose quivi accadute nel corso del xv Secolo,” &c. 

I do not find that the above work has ever been 
printed. Tos, PHILurrrs. 


Heratpic. — Can any of your contributors in- | 
form me to whom this coat belongs—viz. “ Chequy 


or and azure, on a bend gules, three cingqfoils 
argent.” Crest: an eagle displayed sable ducally 
gorged or. Crowpown. 


HottanpD SieEves.—Dr. Vincent, a Fellow of 
Clare Hall, Cambridge, preached before King 
Charles IT. on October 7, 1674, and it is said that 
the doctor appeared “in a long periwig and Hol- 
land sleeves”: that the king was “ scandalized at 
it,” and directed the Chancellor of the University 
“to cause the statutes concerning decency in 
apparel to be put in execution.” Will one of the 
correspondents of “N. & Q.” explain what is to 
be understood by “ Holland sleeves ”’ being worn ? 
It is said that the costume worn by Dr. Vincent 
was “according to the then fashion for gentle- 
men”; and if so, why should the king have been 
“ scandalized at it” ? 

R. D. Dawson-Dvurrretp, LL.D. 

Sephton Rectory, Liverpool. 

AnpDREW LAwrence.—In The Atheneum (Oct. 
16, 1869) isan interesting notice of Andrew Law- 
rence, whom the writer describes as “ an almost 
unknown English engraver.” The particulars of 
his life and works are stated to have been drawn 
from a memoir written in 1785 by Thomas Major. 
I shall feel oblited if any of your readers will 
furnish me with the exact title of the memoir 
alluded to, and also for information whether Mr. 
Major (himself a celebrated engraver) wrote any 
other works, Cuartrs WYrtr. 


Srr Toomas Lomas. — Who was the wife of 
Sir Thomas Lombe, alderman of London, whose 
daughter and coheiress, Mary ombe, married in 
1749 James, seventh Earl of Lauderdale? and 
where did Sir Thomas die ? Y.S. M. 

Joun Lucas, Appat or Wattaiam.—In 1460 
John Lucas became Abbat of Waltham, co. Essex. 
He died 1475. Was he related to the Lucas 
family of Colchester, and where was he buried ? 
I have a rubbing from a monumental brass in 
Lofts Wendon church, Essex, with this inscrip- 
tion upon it :— 

“Tlic jacent Wittius Lucas et Katerina Uxor ejus, 
quorum animabus PPicietur Deus, Amen.” 

Cole 
lowing : 

“ Under this ere y Figures in Brass of 4 Sons and as 
many Daughters (w*" in the Sketch on y opposite Side I 
have mede too large in Proportion), the eldest Son is 
habited as a Bishop or Abbat, with a Mitre on his Head 
& a Crosier in his left hand, & giving his Benediction 
with his right: But as there never was a Prelate of that 
name of Lucas except John Lucas, who was chosen Lord 


in his MS. vol. xxxv, p. 28, states the fol- 


| Abbat of Waltham abt 1460, & who died 1475, this de- 
| termines it to be meant for him: in all probability, there- 


fore, this was his natiue Place, this account 1 sent to my 
Friend Brown Willis, Esq.” 
I should be glad to know the date of this brass. 
W. WINTERS. 
Waltham Abbey. 


Davip Mattocx.—Can any one favour me with 
any biographic particulars of David Mallock, M.A., 
author of Jmmortality of the Soul and other Poems, 
1832? Mr. Mallock was a contributor to the 
Border Magazine, published at Berwick 1831-52, 
and was, I think, a graduate of Edinburgh Uni- 
versity. R. INexis. 

MERIAN AND Kravser.—I shall be glad to know 
what are esteemed the chefs-d’auvre of these 
eminent engravers, who severally flourished at 
Frankfort and Augsburg. Biblical Angel and Art- 
Work, by the latter, is profusely illustrated with 
copper-plate engravings, highly imaginative in 
conception, and exquisitely minute in detail. Is 
this volume a rare one, and has Krause executed 
any works of more importance or of greater 
beauty ? WILLIAM GASPEY. 

Keswick. 

“ Nor Paut, pur Jesvs.”—This work was pub- 
lished in 1823 under the pseudonym of Gamaliel 
Smith, Esq. It has almost universally been at- 
tributed to Jeremy Bentham. I have, however, 
lately heard the authorship ascribed with much 
confidence, by a gentleman generally well in- 
formed in such matters, to a distinguished Queen’s 
Counsel long retired from practice but still living. 
I have looked in vain for any notice of this book 
in Sir John Bowring’s Life and Works of Bentham. 
If it really is Bentham’s, of which the internal 
evidence is very strong, 1 cannot understand why 
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Sir John Bowring should have omitted all mention 
of it. 

There is another work attributed to Bentham, 
Church of Englandism and its Catechism—of this 
no mention has been made by Sir John Bowring. 
His silence upon these works can hardly have 
arisen from a desire to throw a veil over Ben- 
tham’s theological opinions, as they have been 
generally well known. I think the public has a 
claim upon the biographer (who must be supposed 
to be well informed upon the subject) to speak 
out, and either to acknowledge or disown these 
works on the part of Bentham. E. V 


Pass Piaquves.—A friend of mine has a large 
number of these plaques, which are, I presume, too 
well known to need description. I shall be thank- 
ful to be informed of the date, and for what pur- 
pose they were issued; also, the number that 
constitutes a complete set. CHaRLEs WYLIE. 


Sr. Jonn.—Can any of your correspondent 
assist me with answers to the following ques- 
tions >— 

Where do we find the earliest mention of 
the tradition that St. John did not die, but tarries? 
What Eastern fathers mention it ? 

2. What Western fathers besides Augus- 
tine? 

3. Does any section of the Church ho 
article of belief or as a “re pinion ” ? 

4, Was there ever any tradition as to his abode 
while tarrying ? 

M. Svoboda, the artist of the pictures 
Seven Churches lately exhibited the German 
Gallery, Bond Street, informed me that, though 
St. John’s tomb was said to be in a church (now 
a mosque) at Ephesus, called after him the Church 
of the Hagios Theol vet that the 
believe he was laid where he fell asleep, in a tomb 
on a wooded eminence near Ephesus. This tomb, 
from which he has departed, is now filled with 
water from the drippings of the rock, and the 
water drunk as a specific by persons suffering 
under various ailments. 

I may add that I do not ret 
read of a 


17 34 7 
Li a3 an 


‘ived « 


the 


ol 


Us, Greeks 


rember ever having 
ny relics of St. John's sbody. M.E. 1 


Portrait or Dr. Warrs.—I have before me a 
proof of an engraved portrait of Dr. Watts, exe- 
cuted appar mtly about twenty or thirty years | 


represented with his head turned to 
Hfe has bands, and holds a book in 
his hand. Can any one tell me for what work: it 
was engraved? and, better still, from what paint- 
ing it was taken ? J.C. J. 


WHIPULTRE. — Some time ago there was an 
inquiry about this word in ““N. & 3 The agri- 
cultural implement, so to speak, to which the 
term is applied is described to me by an Essex 


farmer as “a piece of ash about 2 feet 6 inches 


ago. He is 
the right. 


long, by which horses draw a plough or har- 
row.” The ash is evidently the tree intended by 
Chaucer :— 
* But how the fire was maken up on height, 
And eke the names, how the trees hight 
As Oke, firre, beche, aspe, elder, elme, popelere, 
Willow, Holm, Plane, Boxe, Chesten, laure, 
Maple, thorne, beche [berke?], ewe, basel, W hipultre, 
How they were felde, shall not be told for me. 
I quote from an old black-letter edition, the title 
page of which is wanting. It is about 1600 or 
earlier. As all the common trees, save the ash, 
are here named—excepting the birch, for which 
the second beche may be a misprint—it seems rea- 
sonable to suppose that this 1s intended by whi- 


pultre. Why are some trees honoured above with 
a capital letter James Brirren, 
Ken 


Queries with Answers. 


JENNER Fmitres.—I beg to make the following 


queries : — In a late issue of the Universal Cata- 
logue of Works on Art the name of Thomas 
Jenner appears. Would you kindly inform me 


where I can obtain any particulars of him? He is 

tated elsewhere to be author of a poem on To- 
bacco, the refrain of which is, “Thus think, and 
smoke | drink] tobacco.” 

In a speech in Zhe Times I note the following: 
“Of the English churchmen, Butler, Paley, Jen- 
ner, Whately, and Daniel Wilson.” I cannot find 
in any biographical work any divine of the name 
of Jenner. 


In “N. & Q.” 294 S, viii. 288, is a letter of 
Cromwell's to Mr. Joinner at Goldsmith's Hall. 
This I think should be Jenner. See Carlyle’s 


Cromwell's Letters and Speeches, 384. Jenner 
was @ r for Cricklade, and sat in the Delin- 
quents Committee at Goldsmiths’ Hall. Would 
your correspondent ABRACADABRA refer to the 
original and see if the name has been misinter- 
preted P R. J. F. 

[Thomas Jenner, of the two works no- 
in the Universal Catalogue, was by trade a book- 

His lines on “ Tobacco” appeared in “ N. & Q” 
For a list of his works consult Bobn’s 
wel 3 named Jenner: (L.) 
hn in North- 
president 


’ 
emmy 


the author 
ticed 
seller. 
Qed §. i. 378. 

Ther re three divin 
Charles Jenner, rector of Cramford St, J« 


D.D. 


Lowndes. 


amptonshire. 2.) Thomas Jenner, ol 


Magdalen College. (3.) David Jenner, B.D., prebendary 
of Sarum, Our correspondent ABRACADABRA died on 
June 10, 1868.) 

“ TigRMANN Von Unna.”—Whao was he ? _ 


Vogler wrote an opera so entitled. 

[We have not been able to obtain a sight of Vog sler’s 
opera, which appears to be taken from Professor Kra- 
mer’s romance, entitled Herman of Unna: a Series of 
Adventures of the Fifteenth Century, in which the pro- 
ceedings of the Secret Tribunal, under the Emperors 
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Winceslaus and Sigismond, are Aclineated, 3 vols. 1794. 
The subject of this work is the loves of Herman and Ida. 
Herman, a poor nobleman, the page of the Emperor 
Winceslaus, sees and loves Ida, the supposed daughter 
of Munster, a statuary; who, conscious that he has no 


? 


right to dispose of her hand, endeavours to prevent their 
interviews. They form, however, a reciprocal attach- 
ment. At length Ida is introduced at court, and is found 
to be the dau Duke of Wirtemberg, and the 
highest alliances aw iit her acceptance. 
of the story, she is accused of sorcery before the Secret 
Tribunal, and is absolved by means of her lover. Her- 
man renders services to the King of Hungary, and to 
Albert, Duke of Austria. Wirtemberg, the real father 
of Ida, is disappointed in his plans of ambition, and in 
consequence is depressed, while the fortunes of Herman 
rise, till at length the inequality of the union disappears, 
and the lovers are made happy. ] 


rhter of t! 


In the progress 


“LINES ON SEEING ARCHBISHOP WILLIAMS’s 
Monument.” —I have a copy of some lines, fifty 
in number, upon this subject. They commence 
thus : — 

“In that remote and solitary place 

Which the seas wash, and circling hills embrace.” 

And the last six are these :— 

“Envied Ambition! what are all thy schemes 

But waking misery, or pleasing dreams 
Sliding and tottering on the height of state! 
The subject of this verse declares thy fate. 
Great as he was, you see how small the gain, 
A burial so obscure, a Muse so mean.” 

I shall be glad to know (1) who is the author 
of the lines, (2) whether they have been printed, 
and (3) if so, where. ARVON. 

[These elegant lines ‘were composed by Dr. Sneyd 
Davies, after viewing the monument of Archbishop Wil- 
liams in Llandegai church, Caernarvonshire, and are 
printed in Dodsley’s Collection of Poems, edit. 1763, 
vi. 284.] . . 

Grorcr Day, Printer.—I have a copy of 
Bishop Fisher’s Assertionis Lutherane Conf utatio 
of the year 1524, but without name of place or 
printer on title-page or colophon. Leweies notes 
editions of 1523 and 1525, but not of the above 
year. At the back of the title-page, however, I 
find “Georgii Dayi Cantabrigiensis carmen ad 
candidum lectorem.’’ Who was this George Day, 
who is not found in Dibdin’s Ames, where John 
and Richard Day are both recorded ? J. V. 

[The edition of Fisheri Confutatio Assertionis Lutherane, 
1524, was printed at Cologne by Petrus Quentel (Panser, 
Annales Typographici, vi. 390.) The verses prefixed to it 
are by George Day, who had been chaplain to Bishop 
Fisher, Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and 
afterwards Bishop of Chichester. He died in London 
Aug. 11, 1556. There is an excellent notice of him in 
Cooper’s Athene Cantabrigienses, i.156. Consult also 
Dallaway’s Chichester, 4to, 1815, p. 72; and Hartshorne’s 
Book Rarities of the University of Cambridge, p. 327.) 
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Joun AnpREwE. —I shall be much obliged by 
references to sources of information concerning 


| this name, the author of a noticeable series of 
|; poems entitled The Anatomie of Basenesse. Or the 


Flatterie, Ingratitude, 
A. B. Grosart. 


Joure quarters of a Knave: 
Enuie, Detraction. 1615. 

St. George, Blackburn, Lancashire. 

[ Wood (Athena, ii. 493, ed. 1815) has given a list of 
the works of this divine, with the following brief notice 
of him: “ John Andrews, a Somersetshire man born, was 
entered a student in Trinity College, 1601, aged eighteen, 
took one degree in arts, left the university, and became a 
painful preacher of God’s word.”} 


Srr Wa. Srpney Surra.—What rank did the 
father of this distinguished admiral bear, and 
what was his mother’s name and parentage ? 

Y.S. M. 

[The admiral’s father was Captain John Smith of the 
Guards, gentleman-usher to Queen Charlotte, and aide- 
de-camp to Lord George Sackville Germain. After quit- 
ting the service, he passed the greater portion of his life 
in that extraordinary building, or boat-house, at Dover, 
long known as Smith’s Folly. He died Feb. 16, 1804, 
The admiral’s mother was Mary, one of the daughters of 
Mr. Pinkney Wilkinson, an opulent merchant of London. ] 


Anne Askew.—Where shall I find the details 
of this lady’s martyrdom? Foxe’s Martyrs (ed. 
Wright) makes no mention of her. I wish of 
course to know the original authorities, not 
modern versions of the narrative. 

HERMENTRUDE. 

[Consult the following works: (1.) “The First Ex- 
aminacyon of Anne Askewe, latelye martyred in Smyth- 
felde, by the Romysh Popes vpholders, with the Elucy- 
dacyon of J. Bale.” B. L. 1546, 8vo. (2.) “The Lattre 
Examinacyon of Anne Askewe, latelye martyred in 
Smythfelde, by the wycked synagoge of Antichrist, with 
the Elucydacyon of J. Bale.” B. L. 1547, 8ve.] 


Marre Tacriont.—About twenty-five years 
ago I saw in a magazine an article giving some 
details of the early life of Mdlle. Taglioni, the 
famous dancer, but whether in the form of a 
review of a book upon the subject I forget. Can 
any reader refer me to the magazine or to any 
other source of information ? S. F. 

Birmingham. 

[Some particulars of the early days of Marie Taglioni 
are given in the Nouvelle Biographie Générale, xliv. 
775; and Encyclopédie des Gens du Monde, xxi. 654. 
Consult also The Stage, by Alfred Bunn, ii. 90-92, 233, 
&e. This once famed dancer at the Italian Opera is 
now residing at Paris. | 

Aspots or Reaping. —Will you kindly give 
the names and date of death of the last three 
abbots of Reading ? BP. Ep 

[ The later abbots of Reading Abbey were John Thorn, 


elected 1486, who continued abbot to the year 1519 
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when he was succeeded by Thomas Worcester. 
last abbot was Hugh Cook, usually styled Hugh Far- 
ringdon, chosen in 1520, who was drawn, hanged, and 
quartered, with two of his monks, in Noy. 1539,—Coates’s 
Hist. of Reading, pp. 291-293.) 


Spriis.— What is the origin of the word spills, 
meaning long folded slips of paper used for light- 
ing candles, lamps, gas, &c. ? ATHADOSOMA. 

[Spill, meaning a fragment of paper used for lighting 
candles, is equivalent to splinter and chip, and seems 
to shed liquid. Fr, esquaille, esqualle, 
escale, a scale or splinter ; esquille, a little scale, a splint. | 


See Cotgrave, 


RoBERT Mackay.—Can any one inform me 
whether there is any literal version in the English 
tongue of Mr. Robert Mackay’s celebrated Gaelic 


The 


Songs and Poems, published in Edinburgh 1829? | 


If not, surely some Celtic scholar could give us ¢ 
translation. A. M. 

[A metrical translation of five of Robert Mackay’s 
poems will be found in the first volume of The Modern 
Scottish Minstrel, edited Charles Rogers, LL.D. 
Edinb. 1855, A few literal translations of Rob Donn’s 
Poems were given by Sir Walter Scott in his review of 
brown Robert’s Gaelic Songs in The Quarterly Review, 
vol. xly., April 1831, pp. 358-374. 


by 


Replies. 
QUEEN ELIZABETH AND FREEMASONRY. 
(4" 8. iv. 389.) 

I have said that the Society of Free and Ac- 
cepted Masons was founded in 1717; but there 
was then an older society in England, generally 
termed the Adopted Masons; and there was also 
the London Company of Masons, the freemen of 
which were always termed free masons, 
Adopted Masons immediately assumed the legend 


The | 


invented by the Free and Accepted, but presuming | 


on their antiquity, did not join their lodges; and 
it was nearly for one hundred years that the two 
societies kept apart, with sentiments of bitter 


variance between them, till they were united in | 


1813. The Free and Accepted, however, first 
started a Grand Lodge, which they did in 1717; 
they also, surreptitiously, took the name and arms 
of the London Company of Masons. These last 
had been incorporated in 1410 by the name and 
style of the Society of ree Masons; and they had 
their arms granted to them by William Hawk- 
ston, Clarencieux King at Arms, in 1477. The 
following burlesque advertisement, most probably 
referring to the above-named affair, is taken from 
the Daily Journal newspaper :— 
“ Friday, Dec. 24, 1725, 

“The Brethren of the Shears and Shopboard are hereby 

informed, that their whimsical Kinsmen of the Hod and 


| them and compelled them to elect him. 
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Rosicrucians) thought fit to change both their Patron 
and Day, and unexpectedly taken up our usual place of 
meeting: The worshipful Society of Free and Accepted 
Taylors are desired to meet on Monday next, the 27th 
instant, at the Fo_iy on the Thames, in order to chuse q 
Grand Master and other officers, and to dine. 

“ You are desired to come cloathed and armed with 
bodkin and thimble.” 


That notorious hoaxer, the founder of the Hay- 


| market quart-bottle trick, John Duke of Montague, 


(says Wedgwood) to be ultimately identical witn spill, | the nobility. 


was the first Grand Master that was chosen from 
During his turn of duty, in 1721, 
Dr. Anderson, a clergyman of the Scottish Church, 


| was commissioned “ to order and arrange the con- 


| stitutions upon a new and better system.” 


These 
constitutions were published, in 1723, under the 
Grand Mastership of Philip Duke of Wharton. 
The Accepted were not to blame for choosing this 
eccentric and unfortunate young nobleman as their 
Grand Master: they had chosen the Duke of 
Montague, but Wharton forced himself upon 
Indeed, 
the Accepted were very unfortunate in the selec- 
tion of their superior officers, but the truth must 
in all cases be told. It is generally said that 
Laurence Earl of Ferrers, who was hanged at 
Tyburn for murder, was one of their Grand Mas- 
ters, but he really was not. It was his brother 
Washington, who was chosen Grand Master im- 
mediately after the execution; and Findel observes, 
in his History of Freemasonry, “ that under his 
auspices the lodge lost some of its credit.” Their 
first Grand Chaplain too, Dr. Dodd (the Macaroni 


| parson, as he has been called), also made his exit 


at Tyburn for the crime of forgery. 

But to return to Dr. Anderson’s Constitutions : 
it is in that work we first find the story of 
Queen Elizabeth and Freemasonry—the subject 
of PHILaLetues’ query; but with this qualifica- 
tion added to it, “as old Masons have transmitted 
it by tradition.” In a new edition of Anderson, 
written by John Entick and published in 1767, 
we have the same story, but without any qualifi- 
cation at all. In another edition of Anderson, 
written by John Noorthouck and published in 
1784, there is also the same story, but no men- 
tion of tradition. Preston, in his [Justrations of 


| Masonry, tells the story as an historical fact, and 


Trowel, having (on new light received from some worthy 
' 


actually founds a theory upon it of there having 
been an ancient Grand Lodge at York. Many other 
writers mention it, till we come down to Clavel, 
who, in his Histoire Pittoresque de la Franc-Ma- 
connerie, Paris, 1843, not only gives the day and 
date of this meeting at York, December 27, 1561, 
but also an elegant copper-plate engraving repre- 
senting the whole affair!! Surely, the “ Three 
Black Crows” were nothing to this story of 
Masonic tradition. : 
But though Anderson defended himself with 
“tradition,” when telling this comparatively 
modern story, the more ancient ones he sets down 
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as historical facts. Such, for instance, as that the than a Masonic fraud. There never was such 


ark was built by Noah according to the rules of 


Masonry. That the Israelites on leaving Egypt | 


were a whole kingdom of Masons, well instructed 
under the conduct of their Grand Master Moses. 
It really sickens me to repeat this miserable 
Masonic trash, and I beg pardon for inflicting it 
en the reader. But I must say that this was the 
first book ever published upon Freemasonry, and 
it really is strange that we never heard anything 
of its great antiquity before. Josephus, or some 
ef the classical writers, might have enlightened 
uson the subject ; or, to come to more modern 
times, the art of printing was, in 1723, nearly 
three hundred years invented, yet it remained for 
Anderson to tell us such important stories. 

Worse, however, lies behind. The Grand Master 
Philip Duke of Wharton, the Deputy Grand 
Master Desaguliers, twenty masters and forty 
wardens of lodges, signed their names to an 
“approbation” of this book. Of Wharton I need 
say nothing; he was a very young man at the 
time, and it is charitable to believe that at any 
period of his life he was not sane. But Desa- 
guliers was a clergyman, a fellow of the Royal 
Society,and the first man who attempted to popu- 
larise natural philosophy in England ; he was cer- 
tainly at the Apple Tree tavern when the silly 
legend upon which Accepted Masonry is founded 
was fabricated; and yet not seven years have 
elapsed when he signs his “ approbation” of this 
absurdly nonsensical book, that he must have 
known was not true. 

There were two editions of Anderson's work 
published subsequently, under the sanction of the 
Grand Lodge—one written by Entick in 1767, 
the other by Noorthouck in 1784. Both of these 
writers give us a copy of an ancient manuscript in 
the handwriting of Henry VI., preserved in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford. Its history, as told 
by them, is curious. It was found in a monastery 
at the Reformation by the antiquary John Leland, 
and from his hands it came to the Bodleian. Here 
it lay for a long time, till it was discovered by the 
celebrated Locke, who sent a copy of it to the 
Earl of Pembroke, with a letter and notes written 
by his own hand. This letter is printed with it, 
and the manuscript purports to be — 

“Certayne Questyons, with Answeres to the same con- 
cernyng the Mystery of Maconrye ; written by the hande 
of King Henrye the Sixthe of the name, and faithfullye 
copyed by me Johan Leyland, Antiquarius, by the com- 
mande of his Highnesse.” 

From internal evidence, this bungling fraud 
carries its own condemnation on the face of it. 
But it appears to have been good enough for Free- 
masons, who actually use one of its phrases, “ so 
mote it be,” when performing their silly cere- 
monies. It has been printed in works on Free- 
masonry over and over again, but it is no other 


| 











a manuscript. Mr. Halliwell, whose indomitable 
perseverance in such a quest is well known, care- 
fully rammaged over every nook of the Bodleian, 
but did not succeed in finding it; and he proved 
from the catalogue that it never had been there. 

I have conducted many antiquarian researches, 
but I candidly must say that i never have met 
with such disgusting frauds as have been practised 
during the last one hundred and fifty years by the 
Freemasons. Notwithstanding my natural aver- 
sion to such vile deceptions, I certainly will con- 
tinue to expose them, but space forbids me to go 
any farther at present. So I reserve a complete 
exposure of the fabulous assertions respecting 
“ Freemasonry and the Stuarts,’ made in this 
journal, to another paper, if you will be good 
enough to find room for it. 

WILLIAM PINKERTON. 

Hounslow. 





Like many other searchers for the truth of this 
queen’s interference at York, I have not found 
any historical record for the assertion that she 
“sent Sir Thomas Sackville to York in 1561 to 
break up the general assembly of Freemasons 
there.” I send the notes I made at the time. 
Who was this Sir Thomas Sackville ? 

The Freemason'’s Magazine and Masonic Mirror 
for September 3, 1859, p. 169, states as one of the 
“remarkable occurrences in masonry,” printed in 
1766, but omitted in the list for 1859 (!), that the 
“Queen sends an armed force to break up the 
Annual Grand Lodge at York, which she after- 
wards countermands through the intercession of 
Sir Thomas Sackville, Dec. 27, 1561.” 

J. G. Findel, in his Zistory of Freemasonry 
(8vo, London, 1866, p. 116), states : — 

“Several British travellers when journeying in Italy 
admired the recently erected works of art there, and on 
their return to their native country, reported concerning 
them, as well as brought drawings of them. The then 
patron of the Freemasons (up to the year 1567), Sir 
Thomas Sackville, devoted the whole of his attention to 
this subject, and induced many men of fortune and taste 
to undertake similar journeys, having the like purpose.” 

Findel gives for his authority Preston, Illustra- 
tions of Masonry (15th edit.) p- 154. 

On p.77 Findel, in a (translated) note quotes 
Kloss, Die Freimaurerei in ihrer wahren Bedeut- 
ung, p. 299, that — 

“Tn 1558, immediately after her accession to the throne, 
Elizabeth revived a decree which had been formerly 
passed, forbidding all unlawful and rebellious meetings ; 
if then the incident mentioned by Masonic historical 
writers as occurring on December 27th, 1561, be true— 
viz, that Elizabeth was desirous of breaking up a meet- 
ing of Freemasons, which took place at York, but was 
prevented by Lord Sackville, who was present, becoming 
their security with the queen—yet it does not necessarily 
follow, as has been assumed, that he was present as an 
Accepted Mason; but he may have been at the winter 
quarterly meeting of the St. John’s festival as an enthu- 
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siastic amateur of the art of architecture, which history 
pronounces him actually to have been.” 

Higgins, Anacalypsis (4to, 1856, i. 768), says :— 

“The document from which I have extracted the above 
information respecting the York Masons, were given to 
me by —— Blanchard, Esq., and transferred by me to 
the person who now possesses them, and with whom they 
ought most properly to be placed, His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Sussex. It appears from the documents 
ebovenamed, that Queen Elizabeth became jealous of the 
York Masons, and sent an armed force to York to put 
them down.” 

Did not the date Duke of Sussex give his collec- 
tion to the Grand Lodge in Great Queen Street ? 
If so, the documents abovenamed might clear up 
the point. 

During my investigations a few years since, I 
was informed that “ the York affair is corroborated 
in a gossipping letter preserved in Emmanuel Col- 
lege at Oxford; that, 1561, Captain Sir John 
Sutcliffe or Sinclair made the lodge make two 
or three of the queen’s messengers ‘ Masons.’ ”’ 
This statement, however, requires to be verified 
by some other correspondents before it be accepted 
as a fact. W. FP. 





In reply to your correspondent PaiLaLetues, I 
may say that [ should not have admitted the state- 
ment to which he refers into my Notes on the 
Temple and St. John, had it not received the 
sanction of Godfrey Higgins; who states, in his 
Anacalypsis (vol. i. book x. chap. viii. sec. 1, 
p. 768), that a MS. referring thereto had been 
recovered by Mr. Drake from Pontefract Castle, 
where many documents were placed for security 
during the Civil Wars, obtained by him from 
Mr. Wm. Blanchard of York, and conveyed to 
H.R.H. the Duke of Sussex. As one means of 
setting this question to rest, the document alluded 
to ought to be unearthed. 

Joun YARKER, JUN, 

43, Chorlton Road, Manchester. 


CORNISH AND WELSH. 
(4™ S. iy. 406.) 

Very few scholars will question the correctness 
of M. H. R.’s “theory that the Cornish and 
Welsh languages have been originally identical.” 
They are branches of one language, the Cymric. 
The Armoric of Brittany is another. The Cornish, 
as every one knows, has altogether ceased to be 
spoken, and very few specimens of its literature 
(af it ever had what might be called a literature) 
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attached to the names by former writers, begin. 
ning with Camden, Carew, &c., and where I am 
not acquainted with any such, of a satisfactory 
kind, then to venture on a conjecture of my own, 
always when I can, learning the archaic mode of 
spelling, the physical peculiarities of the place, 
its history, traditions, &c., and submitting my 
renderings for correction to any scholar willing to 
look through the proof sheets. 

It may be interesting to some of your readers to 


| compare the meanings, I give in my Glossary, of 


the Cornish names in M. H. R.’s list, with the 
meanings he attaches to the corresponding Welsh 
words. Not to trespass too much on your space, 


| I will not give all the conjectural renderings of 


each name, but will give the page of the Glossary, 

where other renderings, with the authorities for 

them, may be found. The italics are for the most 

part old Cornish. ? marks a conjecture :— 

MeENHENIOT (parish). ? S. Neot’s hill (menedh). The 
present patron is St. Antoninus, according to Dr. Oli- 
ver; but near is a parish dedicated to 8S. Neot, in 
Domesday called NreTestov. 


| Lewannick, ? in Domesday Lanwennoc, the church 


(lan) of S. Winnocus, Tonkin; the monk’s (manach) 
church, Whitaker; the church upon or near the marsh 
(wernic), Pryce. 

LANSALLOS, olim, LANSALUX, LANSALEWYS, ? Sulleisoc’s 
enclosure (Sulleisoc is the name of a Celtic serf manu- 
mitted by a Saxon proprietor, 10th cent.). The patron 
saint of the parish is St. Ildierna. Glos, 83. 

Do or, black (du) pool (), Tonkin; ? south (dehen) 
pool; patron saint, St. Keby, Oliver. Glos, 46. 

PETHERWIN, from the patron saint, S. Paternus. 

TREVENNA, lesser (behenna) dwelling (tre). 

LANTEGLOs, church (eglos) land. Glos. 83. 

EGLosuayLe, the church on the estuary (hay/), Mac- 
lauclan. Glos. 46. 

PENTIRE, the headland ( pen-tir). 

Trevose, fortified (fos) town (tre), Pryce, or, ? land 
(tir). 


| St. Wenn, from the patron saint, St. Wenna. 


remain. Much of the old language, however, | 


survives in the local and family names in the 


county, and the chief object I have in view in | 


publishing a Glossary of Cornish Names, with 
significations, derivations, &c. [see Advertisement ] 
is to show how much of that language so survives. 
My plan is to give the meanings that have been 


| Penryn, head (pen) of the river-channel (ryn) ; or, the 


promontory (penryn), Pryce. 

Gweek, a village, a bay or cove, Pryce. Glos. 61. 
BEDRUTHAN, ? red (rudh) cove (haun) grave (bedh), or 

house (bod). Guios. 7. 

CARNBREA, the mountain (bre) rock (carn); or, same a8 

Macpherson’s “ Cairn-crowned hill.” Glos, 24. 
Portn, the cove or harbour. 

Exys, Innis, Ixcn, an island, Williams, or peninsula, 

Pryce, 

In conclusion, I would say that, though the 
translation of the above names is very simple and 
easy, it is otherwise with many thousands of 
others I have collected, so disguised are they with 
bad spelling, &c. Hence the best rendering that 
can be given is often necessarily purely conjec- 
tural, and I shall be much obliged for corrections 


| of errors and misfits, and for hints and help. 





Joun BANNISTER. 
St. Day Vicarage, Cornwall. 


Your correspondent M. H. R. is not aware that 
“any systematic comparison has ever been made 
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between Cornish and Welsh (Cymri) languages.” 
If M. H. R. can obtain a copy of Williams’s 
Cornish Dictionary, compiled by the Rev. R. 
Williams of Rhydycroesau, Oswestry — whose 


work on “ Eminent Welshmen” is well known— | 


he will find in it a most systematic comparison of 

the Cornish language with the Scottish, Gaelic, 

the Irish Gaelic, the Armoric, Manx, and Welsh 
ues. 

NL H. R. will, I hope, pardon me if I disagree 

with the English pronunciation of certain Welsh 

letters. 

We are told that the Welsh d is sounded very 
much like our ¢. Now if M. H. R. were to talk 
to any intelligent native about an Eistet/fot, the 
said native would stare if he were told that that 
was the correct pronunciation of what he would 
call an Eisteddfod. 1 really cannot call to mind, 
at this moment, any Welsh word where the 
d is pronounced as ¢: it is, as far as I know, 
always pronounced as the English d: witness the 
words béd (abode), cwd (a bag), Livyd (grey), 
Pen-y-gwryd, &c. That dd is a perfect crux to 
Englishmen. How many can pronounce the word 
Llangollen anything like rightly ? They generally 
give the dd the th sound ; and it is really hope less 
to write a pronunciation of it—it must be heard. 
I can only say itis not th. The final g, too, is as 
much g in Welsh as in English: this is shown in 
the words Tég, Plds Tég (fair mansion), pumtheg 
(fifteen), &c. YY, again, is scarcely like our j, for 
it is pronounced very long when it means fhe. 
In the words Maen-y-fawr—there would be no y, 
by the way, in Welsh—it would be pronounced 
with almost the same sound as wr. In Ynys, an 
island, again we have two distinct sounds: to 
show this, I write the word as the English pro- 
nunciation would be, Unnis. These few instances 
which have been given will show that it is next 
thing to an impossibility to give English equiva- 
lents to Welsh letters; but if such a task is at- 
tempted, it is as well to give as nearly the proper 
ones as possible. THe Cot. 

Christ Church, Oxon. 

M. H. R. has given us the result of an “ inter- 
esting etymological investigation, which appears 
to confirm the theory that the Cornish and Welsh 
languages have been originally identical.” I had 
no conception before this that the original iden- 
tity of Cornish and Welsh was a theory. Indeed 
I have always thought it was a positive fact, 
which required very little investigation to prove. 
If your correspondent has any doubts on the sub- 
ject, he may allay them by examining the Lexicon 
Cornu-Britannicum, by Rev. R. Williams, in which 
the synonyms of each Cornish word are given in 
the cognate dialects of Armoric, Welsh, Irish, 
Gaelic, and Manx. The English Language, by 
Dr. Latham (p. 201), gives thirty-nine words, 


showing at one view the connection between 
Welsh, Cornish, and Armoric; and in Nicholas’s 
Pedigree of the English numerous instances occur 
of the resemblance between the words of the dif- 
ferent Keltic languages: see pp. 387-99, 415-16, 
428-30. See also, Lhuyd’s Archeologia Britan- 
nica ; The Cornish Vocabulary, edited by E. Norris; 
and Taylor’s Words and Places. 

I may be excused for differing from your cor- 
respondent's etymology, so far as it relates to 
Cornish words. The du in Duloe is not of the 
same signification as do in Dolau, “a dale.” Du 
is black, and Jo, in Cornish, is a pool; which last 
is probably synonymous with the Irish and Scotch 
terms Jough and loch. Looe, a town in Cornwall, 
takes its name from a large pool near by. See 
Lexicon Corn. Brit., and a Cornish Glossary by 
Dr. Bannister of St. Day, now in course of publi- 


| cation. 


Carn brea, instead of being “a pointed cairn,” 
as rendered by M. H. R., is more likely to be 
from carn, a rock, or rocky place; and bre, a hill 
or mountain. Carn brea would, therefore, mean 
‘*@ hill carn,” or, as Polwhele says, “ the moun- 
tain rock.” Bre is of frequent occurrence in the 
names of places in Cornwall—as Bray in St. Just, 
and Llogan; and Goonvra, the hill down, in St. 
Agnes—vra being a mutation of bre. So also in 
Wales, as Moelvré and Pembre. Again, Eyloshayle 
is rendered by your correspondent “a church of 
the dale”; but in Cornish it means “the church 
on the river or estuary,” from eglos, a church, and 
hal, a river. Hal is preserved in Moshal, the 
ancient name of Mousehole, which signifies “ the 
maid’s river,” and Hayle, the name of a small 
stream forming the boundary line of the Land’s 
End district. For a further account of the word 
hal, I refer M. H. R. to “ N. & Q.” 4™ S. ii. 405, 

Gweek is the Cornish gwic, a village, a cave or 
creek of the sea. See Lexicon Corn. Brit., and 
Dr. Bannister’s Corn. Glossary. The ¢ in gwic is 
pronounced as ee. W.N. 

London. 

I believe M. H. R. does not always use the 
correct orthography in the names of places in his 
Cornish list. “ Lensalloes” should be Zansallos ; 
“‘ Egloshale,” Egloshayle; “ Penrhyn,” Penryn. 

“Carn Bree ” is, no doubt, the prevalent usage, 
but Carn-bré is not infrequent. Lorlase and Pol- 
whele use Karnbre or Karn-bre. 

“ Petherwin,” though now common, appears to 
be a modern innovation. It has not, however 
entirely superseded the ancient Petherwyn. 

Ww. PENGELLY. 

Torquay. 












































































FONS BANDUSLA. 
(4" §S. i. 336, 412, 417, 493, 557.) 

Mr. Keicutiey inquires (4° S. iv. 112) whe- 
ther Fonte Bello is the head of the small stream 
Licenza. It is not so, but is situated on the 
lower slopes of Lucretilis, falling in on the right 
side of the stream. It is from a quarter to half a 
mile from the village Licenza. I passed it as I 
proceeded across the ridge towards Correse, the 
site of the ancient Cures. Chaupy describes the 
fountain as if formed by the streams flowing 
during rainy weather from the slopes of the moun- 
tains, and therefore dry or nearly so during 
summer. There is, however, a perennial spring, 
which was flowing in abundance during the month 
of August at the close of the dry season, though 
it would no doubt be increased by the winter 
torrents. 

In Dr. Milman’s illustrated edition of Horace 
(Murray, 1849,) there is a letter of Mr. Dennis, 
who gives strong reasons for believing the Fons 
Bandusiz to have been at the source of a stream- 
let forming one of the feeders of the Licenza. He 
says: — 

“ This spring rises at the head of a narrow glen, which 
opens into the broader valley of the Digentia just beyond 
the Farm, and stretches up for two or three miles into 
the heart of the mountains, dividing Lucretilis from 
Ustica. This is evidently the reducta vallis to which 
Tyndaris was invited; and it is known by the peasants 
as the ‘ Valle Rustica,’ than which no name could be 
more appropriate, though it probably was not conferred 
with reference to the scenery, but as a corruption of 
*Ustica.’...... The streamlet is called ‘ Le Chiuse’ : 
it is the same which flows beneath the villa, and threatens 
the ‘pratum apricum.’ I ascended its course from the 
Farm, by the path which Horace must have taken to the 
Fountain. It flows over a rocky bed, here overshadowed 
by dwarf-willows, there by wide-spreading fig-trees, and 
is flanked by vineyards for some distance. Then all cul- 








tivation ceases; the scenery becomes wilder ; the path | 


steeper ; the valley contracts to a ravine; a bare, grey, 
and red rock rises on the right, schistose, ragged and 


stern; another similar cliff rises opposite, crested with | 


ilex, and overtopt by the dark-wooded head of Lucre- 
tilis. As I approached the Fountain I came to an open 
grassy spot, where cattle and goats were feeding. 
* Tu frigus amabile 
Fessis vomere tauri; 
Prebes, et pecori vago.’ 

“The spot is exquisitely Arcadian: no wonder it 
captivated the poet’s fancy. It is now just as it must 
have met his eye. During the noontide heat, the vast 
Lucretilis throws his grateful shade across the glen. 
. » « » Crossing the stream by the huge rocks, which 
almost choke its bed, I climbed through brambles and 


sloes to the Fountain. It is a most picturesque spot. | 


Large masses of moss-clad rock lie piled up in the cleft 
between the hills, and among them the streamlet works 
its way, overshadowed by hanging woods of ilex, beech, 
hornbeam, maple, chestnut, nut, and walnut, which throw 
so dense a shade that scircely a ray of the all-glaring 
sun can play on the turf below. ‘ 
‘Te flagrantis atrox hora Canicule 
Nescit tangere: tu frigus amabile. . 
Priebes.’ 
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| The water springs from three small holes at the top of g 
shelving rock of no great height, and glides down inty 
a sandy basin, which it overflows, trickling in a slender 
thread over the rocks into a small pool, and thence sink. 
ing in a mimic cascade into the rugged channel, which 
bears it down the glen.” 

I believe that it is not possible to fix the posi. 
tion of the fountain with certainty, further than 
it was in the Sabine valley somewhere in the 
vicinity of Horace’s farm. Even this point is 
disputed by Chaupy and others. In my Nooks 
and By-ways of Italy I find the following refer. 
ence to the glen described by Mr. Dennis : — 

“ We wandered up a little stream called ‘ La Chiusa’ 
and nothing could exceed the coolness of the glen, shaded 
from the rays of the sun by the lofty Lucretilis. It was 
overhung by dwarf-willows, and its banks covered with 
fig-trees and vines. As we advanced all cultivation was 
left behind, and the valley became a narrow ravine, 
overhung with the holm-oak.” 

My guide, the intelligent “ padre” of Licenza, 
did not point out the fountain which Mr. Dennis 
describes. CravFrurp Tait Ramace, 


ERSE WORDS DENOTING THE MOON, 
(4 S. iy. 229, 303.) 

“Prove all things; hold fast that which ia 
good,” says St. Paul (1 Thess. v. 21): and, come 
truth whence it may, let us hold it fast, say I. 

As Mr. J. M. Jerrcorr wrote from the Isle of 
Man, the centre of Manx learning, for information 
touching “‘ Erse words denoting the moon,” I send 
| for his consideration this further contribution of 
| a Manx character : — 

I. The Highland Scottish and Irish words 
gealach (geal), r2, luan, on p. 229, will match 
respectively with the Manx giallagh (gial), re, lune, 
&c., as indicated on p. 303. 

IL. Instead, however, of tracing the Irish easg 
or eascon to roots signifying harshness, enmity, 
&e., as suggested by Mr. Jerrcorr, I should 
rather consider them allied to the Manx scaa= 
a shade or shadow; scaan = an apparition, ghost, 
spectre or spirit; skian=a wing; scell =a beam 
or ray of light; skell= to vanish or disappear — 
all bearing accordant reference to the manifold 
| shapes, appearances, and conditions which the 
| moon extibite and, dropping the /, losgan=a 

lamp, which the moon is to mankind; also, 
yskan = an ell, which is to materials as the moon 
is to time—a measure. And if to these several 
words we prefix the Manx oie = night, as ove-seaa, 
oie-scaan, &e., we appear to obtain not only an 
| apposite approximation, but, literally and signii- 
| cantly, the true solution of meaning and deriva- 
tion of the Irish easg OY eascon. 
III. I have given on p. 303 certain Manx ortho- 
graphical variations of, say, the Latin luna, to 
| which may be added another form, /huin = moon ; 
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and the following relative words of interesting | we find that, when applied to a terrestrial 


and illustrative signification: —1. Lus-luna = 
moonwort; which is self-explanatory, and shows 


the literal incorporation of /uwna=moon. 2. 


Lhuan = an incomplete birth or state; which is | 


particularly applicable tothe moon. 3. Lhune= 
ale or strong drink; which has been, and is, by 
some parties freely imbibed on Monday. 4. 
Lunagh = rude; which deep potations of No. 3 
are apt to make the partakers. / } 
dering; which those in the condition of No. 4 
are prone to become, and by so far rendering 
themselves, according to the above significations, 


! 


5. Luney = slan- | 


literally Junatic, attest that “Saint Monday” still | 


displays somewhat of the ancient sway over the 


devotees of Bacchus and Momus by preserving, as | 


it were, a remnant of the orgies of the Druidic 
worship of Luna—a deity expressly acknowledged 
by the Manx “ Jelune = Monday, the day dedi- 
cated to the moon, the moon’s day.” 

IV. That re is one of the acknowledged Manx 
names of the moon, the evidence adduced on 
p. 303 plainly testifies; and this familiar phrase, 
oie-rehollys = a ynoonlight night, fully confirms. 
In tracing the derivation, however, as well as the 
meaning of re, we shall have to make wider and 

zeper explorations. For as Doonaght as Lheitun= 


Sunday and Monday, are the two days, even now, | 


devoted to and associated with feasting and en- | 


joyment, so, analogically, are Grian as re = sun 


and moon, connected in their origin and deriva- 
tion. Therefore, beginning at the beginning, when 


“God made two great lights; the greater light | 


to rule the day, and the lesser light to rule the 


night ” (Gen. i. 16), and, in their institution, con- | 


stituted them subordinate governors by appoint- 
ment, we find their successive rule was required, 
like the evening and the morning, to comprise 
one entire natural day; and even to the present 
time has such a day been either computed, or 
understood, accordantly. We may, consequently, 
now consistently determine that, as from the 
commencement of their history the sun and moon 
have been alternate natural rulers, and as the 
Manx verb and noun reil/=rule, reign, govern, 
also, as a ruler is frequently a king ora queen, 
and as the Manx ree as rein=king and queen, so 
their being invested with even subordinate power 
might eventually lead first to personification, and 


thence to deification of such natural rulers: and | 


Ithink we shall be able to establish both in the 
order named. 

Personification is implied and denoted by rein= 
ree mau=ree y niau=king of the visible heaven, 
or ruler of the day, as applied to the sun, pri- 
marily; and by rein=ree ya oie=king or ruler 
of the night, as applied to the moon, secondarily. 
But as in Manx there are two words signifying 
day, laa and jiu; “oie” 





monarch, rein=of a king, and is used as an 
abbreviation of ben-rein = queen, king’s wife, 
or wife of a king: just as, Cregeen says, Sarn 
and Harn are both used as contractions of 
Jesarn= Saturday; or as sheeyl is used in the 
Manx translation of Milton’s Paradise Lost for 
a contraction of ‘ Sheelnaue= mankind, human 
beings. This word, no doubt, is from sheel (seed), 
as in Job xxi. 8, and naue, a corruption of niaz 
(heaven), the seed or offspring of heaven.” 

Deification is implied and denoted by grian= 
jee-ree niau=jee-ree y niau= god-king, or ruling 
deity, of the aérial, visible, or natural heaven, as 
applied to the sun primarily; and by re=/jee-ree 
o1e=y yee-ree oie= god-king, or ruling deity, of 
the night, as applied to the moon, secondarily— 
the initial of jee= god, being changed to g in one 
case, and to y in the other, in conformity with 
the genius of the language; just as irree, a kin- 
dred word, becomes respectively girree and jirree, 
according to the laws of initial mutation: and the 
derivatives grian and re being quite as intelli- 
gible as jasdil or jasdyl, which Cregeen says ma 
be from jee as y thethil; also as “ jouyl=devil. 
The j from jee, and ouyl from dewil, cruel, the 
cruel or evil god.” And now—as yn ghrian= the 
sun; greiney= of, or belonging to, the sun; irree- 
ny-greinney =the day-spring, sunrise, the rising 
of the sun; lhie-ghreiney = sunset, the setting of 
the sun; scell-greiney=a sunbeam; ooreyder- 
greiney=a sundial ; cassan-ny-greiney=the zodiac; 
rollage=a star; moddey airh=a mock sun (or, 
literally, gold-dog, which I suppose, through the 
Latin for wolf, conducts to the Greek pro sole) ; 
and “ cruinney =a globe, orb or sphere, the earth 
as it is one ”"—I hope the same may serve, in the 
hands of Mr. Jerrcortt, as keys to locks; and not 
merely as “markym-jeelym =the shaking or vibra- 
tion of the sunshine on the ground on a hot sun- 
shiny day,” to a child; which, while tantalising, 
ever eludes the attempted grasp. 

V. It appears that eayst, as a name of the moon, 
is peculiar to the Manx tongue alone. I shall 
therefore, in endeavouring to evolve the combined 
origin, personification, and deification, implied and 
denoted by eayst=moon, treat the word as an 
exclusively Manx one: for by so doing I think I 
shall be able to obtain a glimpse of the man in 
the moon. Thus, when new, the moon springs or 
grows into light; when born, man springs or grows 
into life: when waxed to the full, the moon has 
grown to its greatest size, with luminosity; when 
at the acme of life, man has grown to his highest 
state, with mental illumination: when waned out, 
the moon has grown old, and sinks into obscurity ; 
when expired, man has grown lifeless, and sin 
into the grave—the moon to be renewed tempor- 


two signifying night, ote and | arily, the man to be revived immortally. 
noght; and two signifying king, ree and rein; 
a t 


Origination is implied and denoted by eayst, if 
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derived from aasit=grown; as the moon grows 
from new to old, and old to new continually. 

Personification is implied and denoted by eayst, 
if derived from eeassit=lent, borrowed; which, 
in effect, the moon’s light is from the sun: for, 
like one growing temporarily richer by borrowing 
money, so the moon, by borrowing light, becomes 
temporarily brighter; and because eeassit may be 
reduced to ee aasit= (the) she (has or is) grown, 
analogically. 

Devfication is implied and denoted by eayst, if 
derived from yeeassit=lent, borrowed; because 
it may be reduced to yee aasit, or to y yee oie 
aasit =the god of the night (has or is) grown: 
just as from jeeys= deity, we may possibly legiti- 
mately form jeeysit, or y yeeyssit=the deified ; 
also, just as reix is found, for ben-rein= queen, 
it is quite possible that jee, or yee, may be as 
legitimately used for ben-jee= goddess. But re- 
turning to the beginning, when the moon was 
made ‘‘the lesser light to rule the night,” the 
most consistent, and evidently the most direct, 
derivation of eayst = moon, is from jee = god, and 
fastyr = evening ; because, derivatively, jee fastyr 
=y yee astyr=eayst=god, goddess, or ruling 
deity of the night: so that eayst manifestly com- 
bines its own origination, personification, and 
deification, in its own literal formation; 
derivation is equally as rational as that given by 
Cregeen of “ Sushtal=Gospel. This word, no 
doubt, is su, from sheeu (being of worth), and shéa/, 
from skeeal (news or tidings, worthy or valuable 
news, or tidings).” 

I append the following suggestive words for 





| 





of the deed I mentioned, and with singular beg 
taste, remarks “readers are at a loss to know 
of what value it may be;” next, he asks me 
if I will “ condescend to give a reference.” Now 
this deed is among the archives of Favers 

and is well known to gentlemen of the town who 
take an interest in archeology, so that it seems 
curious way of arriving at information, asking g 


| stranger residing fifty miles away about a matte 


| nothing to say about it. 


retty well known in the locality of the inquirer, 
Next, this writer says, it strikes him “as ex. 
tremely improbable that the monks of Faversham 
should keep a ‘guild of masons,’ unless a mason 
and his hodman were dignified with that title,” 
As no reason is given for this supposition, I have 
After this, I am accused 
of exaggerating the number of houses belonging 
to the abbey ; this shows me that the person who 
has criticised my paper is unacquainted with the 
local histories. Jacob says, the abbey possessed 
the rents of 342 messuages, while the number of 
houses in the whole town two centuries after the 


| dissolution was 460; allowing for additions during 


whose | 


this period, I am curious to learn by what process 
it can be demonstrated that my statement is 
hyperbolical. The concluding portion runs 
follows: — “ But even if the number of houses 
were so great, it should be remembered that they 
were chiefly of wood, where a mason would find 
little to do.” This reminds me of the writer who 
discovered in a hurry that St. Joseph could not 
have been a carpenter, because in Palestine the 


| houses are made of stone, so that St. Joseph was 


Mr. Jerrcott’s partial consideration : (1) jastee= | 
barm, yeast; (2) teayst =dough; (3) teaystag=a | 


dumpling ; (4) Aeaystn = kneaded ; (5) “ Thaish or 
taise—according to Mr. Macpherson, thaish or taise, 
in Celtic, means a ghost,” says Cregeen’s Manx 
Dictionary (Douglas, 1835). 

VL. And now, of the two deity-denoting words, 
eayst and re, it seems to me that re indicates the 
moon in its physical capacity, as secondary light- 
giving agent, subordinately associated with the 
sun; and that eayst signifies the moon in its 
secondary or proper dignity, as the ordinate re 
oie, coyly manifesting its appointed regency as 
the fair and gentle administrative consort of her 
majestic lord, the glorious ree laa., J. BRALE. 

Spittlegate, Grantham. 

GUILD OF MASONS AT FAVERSHAM ABBEY. 
(4" 8S. iv. 310, 374.) 

My communication on this subject has been 
copied from “N. & Q.” into the local paper at 
Faversham. An anonymous correspondent, who 
rightly dubs himself “Terribly Ignorant,” brings 
some objections against my theory. First of 
all, he says he is ignorant of the existence 








in reality a stonemason! Now when this writer 
speaks of wooden houses which do not exist, I 
will reply by pointing out houses existing m 
Faversham now, as reasonable proof that he is in 
error. The steward’s house stood on the west 
side of the court gate of the abbey: this has dis- 
appeared, but on the opposite side there yet 
remains a house showing plainly of what deserip- 
tion the better sort were. The “Globe” im, 
and a few houses adjoining, also belonged to the 
monks; I might with a little trouble mention 
others, but my list is enough. I will ask any of 
your readers who are acquainted with the place 
if the houses I have named could be described as 
wooden? The ordinary sort of medizeval houses 
were pargetted, consequently they required 8 


| mason as much as if they were of stone. The 


historian I have mentioned, speaking of his own 
time, says the town does not appear to have had 
any considerable additions since the suppression 
of the abbey, so that “a mason and his hodman 

could, according to my critic, have kept two thirds 
of the houses in repair; yet I am able to trace 
firms of builders _ employed several masons, 
and, I presume, several hodmen. I cannot see 
how this can be accounted for, except by sup 
posing some little oversight has occurred. 
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In conclusion, I beg to thank A. H. for his 
reply. I think the deed is correctly explained by 
sim. I was rather cautious in what I said, viz. 
that the expression workmen and masons “ may” 
mean the guild. Groree Beno. 

6, Palross Road, Brixton. 

COCKNEY RHYME. 
(4" S. iv. 29, 87, 124, 208, 325. 

Both Keats and Shelley rhyme Apollo with 
follow; the former in “Sleep and Poetry,” 
‘latter in the “ Hymn of Pan.” 

In The Atheneum of October 16, 1869, excep- 
tion is taken, in a review of a new volume of 

ms, to the rhymes grasshopper, fir; hope, 
cup; thistles, nestles; quiet, riot. Now, glancing 
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“T can give not what men call love, 
But wilt thou accept not 
The worship the heart lifts above, 
And the Heavens reject not?” 
do We We 


Winchester. 


M. Morza (4° S. iv. 313.)—I once purchased 
in Paris at a public sale a Latin prayer-book, the 
rich binding of which—somewhat the worse for 
wear—bears the arms of Great Britain. On the 
first leaf is the signature of Veronica Molza; to it 


| has been added the description in the catalogue: 


cursorily through the works of some of our best | 


modern poets, I have obtained the following re- 
sult :— 

Keats, Endymion.—Essences, trees; top, en- 
velope; cadences, breeze ; posies, roses, 

Lamia.—Fire, tiar; past, haste; year, where; 
curious, house ; smoke, took. 

8. T. Corertper, The Ancient Mariner.—Hear, 


call); thus, albatross; groan, one by one; gusht, | 


dust. 

Other poems.—Guest, dismist ; clasping, aspen. 

Kubla Khan.—Forced, burst; saw, Abora. 

Snetiey, Adonais.—Ground, moaned; were, 
year; wrong, tongue; cheek, break; tomb, be- 
come ; dawn, gone, moan; renown, Chatterton. 

The Sensitive Plant.—Sweet, it. 

Ode to the Skylark.—Clear, there ; cloud, over- 
flowed ; wrought, not; grass, was; not, fraught. 

Worpswortn, Ode on Intimations of Immor- 
tality.—Sullen, pulling. 

Cuartes Lams, Hester.—Endeavour, together. 

Hoop, The Bridge of Sighs.—Garments, cere- 
ments; constantly, instantly; humanly, womanly; 


basement, amazement; evidence, eminence, provi- 


dence ; humbly, dumbly. 

Texnyson, Claribel.—Boometh, hummeth. 

The Talking Oak.—Was, grass; thrice, mag- 
netise. 

_Locksley Hall.—Evil-starr'd, ward ; skies, Para- 
dise ; one by one, Ajalon. 

The Goose.—A ble-bodied, nodded. 


The Dream of Fair Women. — Sanctuaries, | 


palaces; air, sepulchre; poor, Eleanor. 
_ The Palace of Art,—Wherefrom, foam; blame, 
Verulam ; are, there. 
_ The Lady of Shalott.—Early, barley, cheerly ; 
iver, mirror. q ‘ 
The Two Voices.—More, poor, lower. 
. The Lord of Burleigh—Converse, hers; tread- 
ing, wed in. 
— all, let me quote the following from 
ia 





| 


“No, 1364, Jacques II, roi d’Anglet. et d’Ecosse (1633- 
1701), qui perdit la couronne, parcequ’il professait le 
culte Catholiq®, se retira & St Germain-en-Laye, & la Cour 
de Louis XIV, et fut inhumé a Paris, dans l’Eglise du 
Collége des Ecossais, faube St Antoine. Son livre de 
prieres intitulé: L’Office de la Semaine Saincte, Corrigé 
de nouveau par le Commandement du Roy, conformé- 
ment au Breviaire et Missel de nostre S. P. le Pape Vr- 
bain VIII, & Paris chez Che Fosset, rue St Jacques. 

“ N.B.—Ce livre de priéres in 8° avec gravures, reliure 
du temps, maroq. rouge, & compartim' tr. d’or, & la 
maniére de Le Gascon, est aux armes de Jacques II, qui 
est représenté dans le frontispice, au pied de la Croix, 
faisant l’offrande du Sceptre et de la Couronne a la Vierge 


mariner ; cold, emerald; follow, hollo (meaning a | M#tie.* Il a également appartenu a Veronica Molza, dont 


la signature autog. se trouve sur la premitre feuille 
blanche. Veronica est fille de la célebre et savante 
Tarquinia Molza, chantée par le Tasse, etc.” 

On the first and last leaves of this prayer-book 
are various MS, verses and sayings, viz. :— 

“L’homme éléve un front noble et regarde les cieux.” 

* Os homini sublime dedit, cxlumque tueri 

(Ovide.) 


Jussit.” 
“ Si Dieu n’existoit pas, il faudroit l’inventer.” 
“ Pour dire ce qu’il est, il faut étre luy-méme.” 
“ Loin de rien décider sur cet étre supréme, 
Gardons en l'adorant un silence profond ; 
Sa nature est immense et l'esprit s’y confond, 
Pour dire ce qu’il est, il faut étre luy-méme.” 
“La mort est un passage et conduit au bonheur.” 
“ Mourir n’est point un mal, étre mort est un bien,” &c. 
And at the last page :— 
“ Faites de mes yeux deux fontaine (sic), 
Pour tarir exces de mes peines ; 
Sous l’excés des pleurs et des plainte (sic), 
Toutes mes forces sont éteintes.”’ 
“ Si dieu pouvoit étre au composé, la beauté seroit son 
corps et la vertu son ame.” 
“La vertu sous le chaume c'est [digne de] nos 
hommages. 
Le crime sous le day est la terreur du sage.” 
PAL. 
Famiry oF Havarp (2S. ix. 354.)—It was 
not “when Duc de Leuchtenberg ” that Eugéne de 
Beauharnais married the lovely Princess Amélie, 
daughter of King Maximilian-Joseph of Bavaria, 
but as French prince and viceroy of Italy, 





* This is an error, the engraving represents Louis XIV, 
young, kneeling. 
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} 
solemnly adopted by Napoleon, and designated | 
as his successor in 1806. It was only after the 
restoration of the Bourbons that the noble Prince | 


Eugéne retired to Bavaria, with the title of Duc | 
de Leuchtenberg. P. A. 1. 


Oxtp Frenca Worps (4 S. iv. 96, 178, 341.) 
Is your correspondent Batcu aware that on her 
tomb at Loches the name of Agnés Sorel is 
written Seurelle? The inscription is remarkable 
for its touching simplicity. It is now many years 
since I read it, but I thinkit runs thus :-— 

“Cy gist noble demoiselle Agnise Seurelle, Dame 
d'Issoudun, Dame de Beauté, qui décéda le ete. Elle fut 
piteuse envers toutes gens,” 

Raovt. 

LABOURING UNDER A Mistake (4S. iv. 56, 363.) 
It is not to be supposed that the expression 
“labouring under a mistake” was at any time 
used in the sense, and only in the sense, of per- 
forming some piece of manual labour whilst under 
a delusion. It may, indeed, often have been the 
ease that a man has walked twenty miles on the 
first of April, and has been gratified on being 
informed that he has been “labouring under a | 
mistake.” But even in such a conjuncture of cir- 
cumstances the word /abour does not refer to the 
bodily exertion which he in particular has under- 
gone, although it contains an allusion to bodily 
exertion in general; but is used metaphorically 
to force upon the mind of the hearer a vivid 
image of a man suffering from a mistaken notion, 
whether exertion is entailed or not. The best 
explanation perhaps is to be found in the German | 
equivalent to our word labour used in the above | 
sense, which is =v kiimpfen or sich quiilen, mean- 
ing to struggle, to labour, to groan under a mistake. 
Our hunchbacked friend who is wheeled about 
in a Bath chair is described as /abouring under 
a deformity; and our unfortunate acquaintance 
who has been bedridden for years is described as 
labouring under a disease. It is obvious, then, 
that the expression to “labour under a mistake,” 
although it contains an allusion to hard work, is 
used only to strike a forcible picture on the ima- | 
gination, without any reference to such a calamity | 
taking place. JULIAN SHARMAN. 

5, Queensborough Terrace, W. 





Laborare (whence labour) is used of mental | 
perplexity and suffering, as well as of physical 
toil. Frnends sundered through misunderstand- 
ing, on seeing their error and being reconciled, | 
say that they have laboured under a mistake, #. e. 
suffered mentally. Does not this exemplify the 
original and correct use of the phrase? The force 
of the expression has gradually disappeared, so 
that now “I laboured under a mistake” is gene- 
rally synonymous with “I was mistaken.” 

J. G. 


Whitby. 
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a, 

“Prison Pretre” and SAaMvet Sprgp (ae 
S. iv. 395.)— Watt, though a valuable referencs 
is not always to be trusted as a good authority, 
Off my guard in the latter respect, I have tog 
hastily followed him in identifying the Vicar of 
Godalming with the author of Prison Pietie, & 
This last, I have now every reason to believe, was, 
layman, and that we need not go farther to look 
for him than the imprints upon the works which 
bear his name, they being both “ printed for §. §,”; 
and at the end of Prison Pietie is a “ list of books 
printed for Samuel Speed”; while another pub- 
lication purports to be “ printed for Sam: Speed, 
at the sign of the Rain-Bow in Fleet Street” 
Taking this with the real Samuel’s admission 
that the plague and fire having rendered him 
incapable of managing his affairs with the same 
success as formerly (more likely bookselling at the 
Rainbow than clerical duties at Godalming), his 
creditors had driven him to Ludgate, fully, I 
think, acquit the vicar of perpetrating the incon- 
gruous works in question. If more evidence in 
this direction is wanted, I think we have it in the 
fact that Samuel Speed, stationer, of St. Dunstan's 

arish, came under arrest by the authorities in 

666, being charged with publishing and dispers- 
ing seditious books tending to unloose the frame 
of government, and for the discontinuance of which 
he had to give a bond for 300/.; hereupon, on 
May 26, a warrant issued for his discharge from 
custody. This I learn from Mrs. Green’s Calendar 
of Domestic Events for 1665-6, and show that 
besides being sent to prison by his creditors, 
Speed was also placed in durance by the govern 
ment—so that in him we have a man who had 
the opportunities of becoming familiar with pri- 
sons and prison life. Inthe matter of the plagia- 
risms charged, had my copy of his devotional 
book not been robbed of its portrait, I might, on 
the part of the author, have deaiel that the pro- 
minence he had given to the names of Herbert 
and Quarles thereon was an intimation to his 
readers that he had worked up both these poets 
in his Manual. 

Finally, I may here add, that administration 
was granted in 1681 to the estate of one Samuel 
Speed of Stepney, probably the man wanted, 
although this is the date given by Watt for the 
death of the Vicar of Godalming. J. 0. 

Sream-snips Prepicren (4 S. iv. 29, 8, 
144.)—If history is correct, steam navigation must 
have been—more than predicted—experimented 


| on long before the time mentioned by your corre- 


spondents. The first suggestion seems to be due 
to Jonathan Hulls, who published a tract in 1737 
which contains a plate representing a boat with 8 
paddlewheel at the stem, propelled by a steam- 
engine, and towing after it a vessel of war; he 
took out a patent, but the scheme was a failure. 
His suggestion, however, was practically tried by 
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li _—_ 
the Marquis de Joufiroy, who constructed a steam- 
boat with which he in 1782 made numerous ex- 
riments on the Soane at Lyons. Five years 
Gee, a Scotchman, Mr. Pat. Miller of Dalswinton, 
described in a pamphlet a new species of vessel 
he had invented to be driven by paddlewheels. 
The engine to work which was made and fixed 
jnto a pleasure boat by Will. Symington, and 
tried with considerable success on the lake of 
Dalswinton. In the year following Mr. Miller 
constructed a boat which was tried in 1789 on | 
the Forth and Clyde, and attained a speed of 
pearly seven miles an hour. 

In Heronis Spiritualium Liber, 4to, Urbini, 1575, 
will be found a notice of the first application of 
steam as a motive power. The Marquis of Wor- 
cester in a little work published in 1663, entitled 
A Century of the Names and Scantlings of Inven- 
tions, describes a method of employing the pres- 
sure of steam for raising water to great heights. 
Thomas Savery, an Englishman, has the credit of 
having made the first actual working steam- 
engine of which we have any account, and for 
which he obtained a patent in 1698, 

Harry SAnpDARs. 

Oxford. 

Eartiest Specimen or Paper (4S. iv. 96, 
145.) —Paper made with linen rags appears to be 
of earlier date than that assigned by Koop (1542). 
Dr. Prideaux assures us he had seen a register of 
some Acts of John Crauden, prior of Ely, made on 
linen paper which bears date 1320. He also 
avers that the earliest specimen of linen paper 
bears the seal and signature of Adolphus Count of | 
Schomberg, in the university of Reutelen in Ger- 
many, dated 1239, with a letter from Joinville to 
Louis, about the year 1260. Amongst the records 
preserved in the Tower of London is a letter 
addressed to Hen. III., and written previously to 
1222, which appears to be on strong paper of 
mixed materials. From the Navorschérs Bijblad 
for 1853, pp. xiv. xv., it appears that linen paper 
was well known in the twelfth century. Petrus 
Cluniacensis, a writer in the first half of that 
century, alludes to paper in his 7ractatus contra 
Judeos. Stow tells us cotton paper was in use in 
1000, but that from linen rags not before 1319. 
Ihave seen it somewhere stated that the most 
ancient manuscript, on cotton paper, with the 
date 1050, is in the Imperial Library at Paris, 
and another in the Emperor's Library at Vienna, 
dated 1095. Casiri professed to have discovere¢ 
the real oe from whence paper came. In the 
middle of the seventh century a manufactory of 
paper from silk existed at Samarcund (648), and 
in 706 one Youzef Amrit of Mecca discovered the 
at of making it with cotton (the produce of the 
Arab country). And a learned Greek, employed 
in forming a catalogue of the old MSS. for Hen. II. 
of France, always called the article “Damascus 


paper.” 





Further, a Chinese author of the third 
century gives a minute description of the manner 
in which the Chinese tore up their garments, 
reduced them into pulp, and made paper. Lastly, 
in the introduction to vol. i. of Morrison’s Chinese 
Dictionary, we are told “paper was invented in 
China by a person named Tsac-Lun, about the end 
of the first century.” Harry SAnpars. 
Oxford. 


Tae BrotioGrapny or Arcuery (4" S. iv. 330.) 
Among the bibliography of archery, the very 
exhaustive work on its history by Walter Michael 
Moseley is comparatively little known. It was 
printed at Worcester, 1792. Its learned author 
resided in the neighbourhood of Bewdley, and 
was proprietor of the estate and ruined abbey of 
Buildwas, near Wenlock in Shropshire. He contri- 
buted an account of that Cistercian monastery to 
the well-known work of Britten on Architectural 
Antiquities. Mr. Moseley was a deep scholar, 
and devoted much time to astronomical obser- 
vation during his residence in Worcestershire. 
His essay on archery displays research into the 
literature of all ages, rarely equalled by any 
writer. He died in 1827, and I have often ob- 
served his singular arms—“A chevron between 
three mill-picks argent ”’—on his tombstone in the 
picturesque churchyard of Astley in this neigh- 
bourhood. Tos. E. WINNINGTON. 

Stanford Court, Worcester. 


JosepH RvurFINi, THE Avruor or “ Doctor 
Antonio ” (4 §. iv. 270.) —To my biographical 
notes of this celebrated author I have forgotten 


| to add two foot-notes, one relating to the French 


translation of Lorenzo Benoni, which styles the 
author thereof a count; the other to the English 
title of “the humoristic description of the chil- 
dren of Old Engiand in Paris,’ which Professor 
Stahr only knew through the medium of a French 
translation (vide anté, p. 270.) 

The title of the French translation of Lorenzo 
Benoni runs — 

“ Le comte Rufini (sic) (Lorenzo Benoni), Ancien Am- 
bassadeur de Sardaigne. Mémoires dun Conspirateur. 
Paris (Librairie Nouvelle), 1855.” 

It is accompanied by an avant-propos (vide ante, 
pp. v.-vii.), from which I extract the follow- 
ing: — 

“ L’auteur de cet ouvrage, M. Giovanni Rufini (sic), de 
Génes, et les principaux personnages qu'il met en scéne, 
ont été facilement reconnus sous les pseudonymes sub- 
stitués & leurs véritables noms, car ces personnages, entre 
autres le célébre Mazzini (appelé Fantasia dans ces Me- 
moires), sont tous historiqaement associés aux divers 
mouvements révolutionnaires qui ont agité la péninsule 
italienne depuis 1830 jusqu’en 1848." . . . . - 

“ Le succes de l’ouvrage a été grand en Angleterre, oit 
fl a déja eu trois éditions. Nous espérons qu'il ne sera pas 
moindre en France et en Pi¢mont, l’interpréte francais de 
l’auteur moi ayant rendu sa pensée et son style méme avec 


| une fidélité scrupuleuse, Cet interpréte est M. Jules 
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Gourmez, avec la collaboration de M. Amadée Pichot, 
directeur de la Revue britannique, ot a paru la premiére 
partie de Lorenzo Benoni.” 

This French translation, then, is very fair, but 
does not come up to the German one by Augusta 
Lewald (vide ante, pp. 270, 271.) 

The English title of the Découverte de Paris 
par une Famille anglaise (vide anté, p. 270), I 
take to be The Paragreens on a Visit to Paris—a 
work which must have appeared a short time after 
(or during) the Great French Exhibition of 1855. 
I only know it from Baron Tauchnitz’s copyright 
reprint (vol. cx, Leipzig, 1869), where the author 
is wrongly named John Ruffini. It is, especially 
chapters i.-xiv., full of what foreigners style 
humor; but does not come up to the full English 
realisation of that word as exemplified by such 
authors as Thackeray, Dickens, Lever, not to men- 
tion “the English humorists.” Sometimes the 
fun of the thing becomes painful. 

Hermann Krnpr. 

Germany. 

Porm on THE Potato (4 §S, iy. 371.) — 
Noticing your correspondent’s perseverance in 
looking up the author of these verses, I have been 
trying to help him. 

Although I have heaps of the deluded imita- 
tors of Burns, the ms of Alexander Clerk, to 
which he has traced ‘‘ The Potato,” is one of these 
obscures hitherto unknown to me; but as Mr. 
RaMaGeE still thinks it may be borrowed from 
Lapraik or Tait, let me assure him that neither 
have aclaim. A. B. G.’s memory does not alto- 
gether deceive him in thinking the verses may be 
found in the extraordinary volume of Alexander 
Tait, the mad poet of Tarbolton; for on looking 
down the table of contents, I see not less than 
three pieces upon the potato—on its cultivation, 
its cooking, and a song in praise thereof; but a 
sample of the last will show that Tait’s treatment 
of his subject bears no resemblance to the verses 
wanted. The reader is instructed to sing the fol- 
lowing to the tune of “ Auld Sir Symon ” :— 

“ Potatoes! thy name I'll no smother ; 
I'll make thee to ring like a bell ; 
Thou fed my father and mither, 
And I live upon thee mysel’. 
“T get taties to breakfast, wi’ butter ; 
At dinner I eat them wi’ sap ; 
I get taties wi’ sybos to supper, 
At night then I sleep like a tap.” 

Had the unlettered muse generally been as 
candid as the Paisley tailor, it is feared a sense of 
gratitude would have made the theme rather the 
rule than the exception, as this inquiry shows it to 
have been. J. 0. 

“ Tovsours Perprrx” (4" S. iv. 336.)—I ven- 
ture to suggest for the benefit of those who use 
this saying, that it is an elliptical form of expres- 
sion which would scarcely be employed by a 





———s 
Frenchman. The article could not, I congsiy, 
be correctly omitted, and the nae should be 
“ Toujours de la perdrix,” or “ Toujours des per 
drix,” according as singular or plural were used, 
If I am wrong, your French correspondent yj 
doubtless correct me. WILLIAM Baty, 

Birmingham. 

The only proverbs quoted by Littré in his y 
exhaustive Erench Dictionary, as connected wi 
the use of this word, are the following :— 

“ A la Saint-Remi tous perdreaux sont perdrix, est. 
dire ils ne sont plus assez jeunes pour étre dits perdreany, 
—On mange bien des perdrix sans orange, c’est-d-dire j 
faut savoir se contenter d’une bonne chose, sans y deésirer 
trop de raffinements.” 

J. Macnar, 


The story is at least as old as the Cent Nouvelles 
Nouvelles, compiled between 1456 and 1461 for the 
amusement of the Dauphin of France, afterwards 
Louis XI., by the noblemen and gentlemen of his 
court. 

It is the tenth-of the series. The principal 
personage is “ un grand Seigneur du Royaulm 
d’Angleterre,” the dish “pastés d’anguilles,” and 
the person thus practically admonished to mind 
his own business the noble lord’s “ mignon,” or 
favourite page. C. 

Is there not some old English proverb somewhat 
akin to the French one, whose origin I have for 
the first time learned from “N. & Q.”? Si 
Walter Scott seems to refer to something of the 
sort when in Redgauntlet he makes his hero say, 
apropos of the attentions of the young lady whom 
he did not know to be his sister: “One must hb 
very fond of partridge to accept it when thrown 
in one’s face” (Narrative, c. iv). Gro. 


Low Stpz Winpows (3" S, xi. 390; 4"8. iv. 
345.)—Without entering on the subject of low 
side windows I may state that I have always 
thought the expression in Peckham’s Constitution, 
‘“‘pulsetur campana in uno latere,” to refer to 
chiming or tolling as distinguished from rimguag, 
the clapper in such cases only striking one side of 
the bell. I should have thought that if one side 
of the church had been meant, the expression 
would have been more precise J.P. 

The College, Hurstpierpoint. 

Wrvert Famty (4% S. iv. 290.)—I shall be 
very glad to assist Dr. Dawson-DUFFIELD in W- 
yevelling the mystery of the Wyvell won 4 
if I can, but at present all the avenues bear the 
inscription “ No Thoroughfare.” I have not se 
cess to the Herald and Genealogist, and if yout 
correspondent could kindly send me a list of = 
twenty-seven quarterings which he nae 
might enable me to throw some light on the sub 
= Do they include any of the following fami- 
ies P— 


Steingreve, St. John of Basing, Paulet, Orrell, 
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Kingston, Bonville, Ferrars of Groby, Courtenay 
of Devon, Fauconberg of Kent, Aspale, Beau- 
champ, Stuteville, Bradeston. , ; 

The Brewer arms may have come in with the 
Wake, since Baldwin Wake (who died 1213) 
married Isabel, daughter (qy. heir) of William de 
Brewer. HERMENTRUDE. 

Lacena (4% S, iv. 313.) — This word is Latin. 
Ainsworth has “ Zagena, a flegon, a flask, a stone 
bottle.” Halliwell, Archaie Dict. ii. 501, says, 
« Laggen, North, the stave of a cask.” O’Reilly’s 
Irish Dict. has “ Lagan, a little cavity.” In Gaelic 
jagan means also “the meal receiver in a mill.” 
Our word firkin is of Saxon origin, and means the | 
fourth part of a barrel; barrel is Welsh, meaning 
‘around wooden vessel, a cask; but the quantity 
varies in many places. Mr. SHiruey has certainly 
hit the right nail on the head. A. H. 


Quotation (4" S. iv. 336.)— 

“ Ave is the heaviest burden,” &c. 

This is from the Greek of Pherecrates. The 
translation is by Cumberland, and is given in the 
seventy-eighth number of The Observer. 

m. P. D. 

Exetisn Wives (4% §. iv. 293.) — Those in- 
terested in this subject may like to know that real 
wine, the true fermented juice of the grape, is still 
made in England. Mr. Darkin, builder, of Bury 
St. Edmunds, annually converts the produce of 
St. Peter’s Vineyard, varying from one ton to half 
aton in weight, into excellent wine, resembling 
champagne. No brandy is used, and but little 
sugar or water, and the result is from one pipe to | 
half a pipe of wine, according to the season. The | 
grapes are grown in the open air, but are equal in 
quality to much of what is grown under glass, the | 
vines having the advantage of a south aspect, and 
being grown against a lofty wall, backed up by 
solid chalk, the spot having formerly been a chalk- 
pit. VEBNA. 

MEAOS (4° S. iy, 294.)—The Vulgate in trans- 
lating 737), he-ghe (Ezek. ii. 10), by carmen, fol- | 
lowed the example of the LXX in rendering it | 
nédos, Which is properly “a measured poem; ” but 
both are wrong in this instance. The original 
word is not only applied in its primitive sense to 
“meditation,” and the results of meditation, as “a 
poem,” recited or written, but also to the inarti- 
culate cries of men and animals, which, according 
to ancient notions, were ascribed, if involuntary, to 
adeity. These sounds were used by sorcerers; and | 
mention of such incantation occurs in Isaiah viii. | 
19, rendered in the English version “ mutter,” and 
in the LXX of ex ris Kowles pwede, or according 
to Grabe’s text Tous éyyaorpmidous, both having 
the same meaning, ventriloguists. So the coowg | 
of a dove (Is. xxxviii. 14, lix. 11), the roaring of | 
a lion (Is. xxxi. 4); the LXX use meAer@ in the 


first instance, and fofey in the last; but in Is. lix. 
11 they have quite mistaken the sense, reading 
Gua wopevcovra. Simon and Eichhorn give this 
word the meaning of gemitus, groaning; suspirium, 
sighing, but as occurring in this sense only in 
Ezek. ii. 10. Gesenius cites for a like meaning 
Jer. xlviii. 31, and Is. xvi. 7. The notion of 
mourning comes also from a kindred root not now 
found in Hebrew, but preserved in Arabic, and in 
the Hebrew derivative 35, ha-gig, (Ps. v. 2, 
xxxix. 4). I suspect the Greeks themselves some- 
times confounded uédos with uépos; and some con- 
fusion may have arisen amongst critics between 
uéAcos in the nominative case and the genitive of 
nédos, but the last word does not itself convey 
the notion of wretchedness, which must be drawn 
from the context; thus Hecub. 82, ft 7: uédos 
‘yoepdy *yoepais, “ some strain will come mournful to 


| the mournful ;” the same word, uédos, would have 
| been used if the sense had been “ some strain will 


come joyful to the joyful.” The same observa- 
tion applies to this author’s Phenisse, 1050,— 
"lho Body, Boar, 
"Iijiov pédos, méAos, 
“a cry,—a mournful ery, a strain,—a mournful 
strain,” where the cry and strain are both qualified 
by the word mournful, ifiev. Boy is a loud ery or 
shout ; it is frequently used by Homer as a battle 
ery (Jl. ii. 408, &c.); also for the roar of the sea 
(Od. xxiv. 48). Médos is used also by Homer 


| (Mercur. 419) where Mercury is striking his plec- 
| trum on the harp, «ar uéaos, Apollo laughs at it 


with delight,— 
TéAagce 8t PoiBos "AréAAwy 
T'nOijoas. 

In the same play of Euripides (1521) the riddle 
of the Sphinx is called uéaAos. This word and its 
Greek inflexions have been introduced by the 
Latin poets as melos, and they use it in reference 
to measure, that is, as to length or shortness of 
syllables (metre), and as to elevation or depres- 
sion of voice (melody); but it has no necessary 
connection with wretchedness. Plato (Rep. 398D 
= iii. 10) says the melos has three constituents : 


| the word (sentiment), the harmony (melody, in 


the modern sense), and the rhythm; and he terms 
the wailings and lamentations in written compo- 
sitions OpnrvdSeis apuoria, Opjvor and ddupyol. Aris- 
totle (Poet. vi. 4) uses this word in a more limited 
sense in dividing the pleasing sentiment of the 
tragedian into rhythm, harmony (= melody), and 
melos (= lyric form). T. J. Buckron. 
SrrEvLey aNp Vavasovur (4** S. iv. 363.)—In 
the Harleian MS. 1400, fol. 74, is the following 


| entry, in connection with the Vavasor pedigree, 


i. e., Sir Robert Strelley, Knight, in the 30 Ed. L. 
(1302), married Elizabeth, daughter to William 
Vavasor of Haslewood, in Yorkshire. This state- 
ment is supported by several manuscripts in the 
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above-named collection, with the exception of one 
(see 1420, fol. 121 b.) which is as follows : — Sir 
Robert Strelley married Elizabeth, daughter of 
tobert Vavasor of Haslewood, the son of William 
Vavasor of the same place. I should feel inclined 
to take the first-mentioned account as being the 
most authentic, as it is also confirmed by Collins 
in his English Baronetage, ii. 131. W. WINTERS. 
Waltham Abbey. 
Doctor THoMAs FULLER AND THE WESTMIN- 


STER PetiTIOoN To THE Kine (4" S. iv. 364.)— | 


Your reply to Ba. implies that it was cus- 
tomary to give a B.D. the honorary title of 


“Dr.” by anticipation ; but could you, or any of | 


your readers, show that such a practice was 
common at the time alluded to? 

Allow me to point out that worthy old Fuller 
was connected with a petition from Westminster 
to the king in favour of peace. Fuller, as you 
truly observe, preached peace in those troubled 
days; but he also practised it, yea, pursued it (as 
he might have said), bringing it in (as he did 
say in a rare tract I was lately reading) by leave 
of his text in every sermon. Hence it is not 


unnatural to meet with him with such petitions | 


in his pocket. His connection with this petition 
is undoubted, resting as it does on his own autho- 
rity. Heylin (Carlyle’s “lying Peter”), jealous 
of Oxford his Alma Mater, found fault with Fuller 
for complaining of its dearness, which had ruined 
him, and he jeered him for fleeing thither. Part 
of Fuller’s reply to this ill-natured taunt is as 
follows :— 

“I was once sent up thither [Oxford] from London, 
being one of the siz who were chosen to carry a petition for 
peace to his Majesty, from the City of Westminster and 


the liberties thereof, though in the way remanded by the 


Parliament.”— Appeal, ed. 1840, pt. ii. 444. 

Could this have been the petition alluded to by 
your querist ? d 
myself with an adequate memoir of Fuller, but I 
have never been able to recover the particulars of 
this petition, although I have made careful inquiry 
after it. The difference in the number of the 
bearers of the petition—“ Dr. Fuller with three 
others” in “ Ba’s ” petition; and “I, one of the 
six,” in that here mentioned—cannot easily be ex- 
plained. The title Doctor appears to me to be the 
chief difficulty. 

To this same “ Doctor” Fuller, whose Christian 
name is so often omitted to tantalise one, I will, 
by your leave, return next week. 

Jonun E. Bairey. 

8, Warwick Street, Hulme, Manchester. 

There can be no doubt as to Dr. Fuller, the 
church historian, being one of the Four (Russell’s 
Life of Fuller, p. 139, says five) appointed to pre- 
sent to Charles I. at Oxford the petition for peace. 
The difficulty arising from his being then called 
Doctor (whereas he was not D.D. till 1661, 8. T.P. 


For some time past I have busied | 


| per Literas Regias) may be explained by an qy 
| custom, which I shall be glad to have cop 

by testimony additional to the solitary case [ 

| ceed to note: — Fifty years since I inquired 
| entering a church within the City limits, “Dog 
Mr. L.” (who was then and who died MA g 
Cambridge) “preach to day?” “No, sir? 
plied an ancient beadle, “the Doctor is out of 
town, and at his living in the country.” I notigag 
to a clerical friend the singularity of calling Mp 
L. “ Doctor,” he being plain M.A. My friend». 
plied, “ The old-fashioned beadles and pew-openey 
always call the incumbent “the Doctor,” to dis. 
tinguish him from the curate or lecturer. I belieyg 
it is the common practice so to describe the rector 
or vicar in City churches, at least by the officials 
you have mentioned.” Dr. Fuller, the only BD, 
at the date, may have been called Doctor by 
courtesy, but would hardly have overstated his 
academical position in a petition he personally 
joined in presenting to the king. 

Fuller himself says : — 

“The name of Doctor is threefold,—1. For a teacher a 
large, extant in Scripture, ‘ Art thou a Doctor in Israel?’ 
(John iii, 10). 2. As a title of dignity, fixed by a society 
of learned men on some eminent person amongst them. 
3. For one solemnly and ceremoniously graduated bys 
professor in some particular faculty, and the word in this 
sense is not of so great seniority.’’—Appeal of Injured 
Innocence, part ii, p. 408. 

E. W. 


Errrarn (4" S, iv. 370.) —The epitaph quoted 
is in idea similar to that on the tomb in Windsor 


| churchyard of John Foster, headmaster of Eton, 


who died 1774. It was written by himself, and 
after the dates of his birth and death ends thus :— 
“Qui fuerim, ex hoc marmore cognosces : 
Qualis vero cognosces alicubi, 
Eo scilicet supremo tempore, 
Quo egomet qualis et tu fucris cognoscam.” 
C. B.T. 
Canstck Famity (4 S. iv. 305.)—I am sory 
that I cannot help Mr. Brown concerning this 
family. Iam a genealogist for certain pedigress 
only—many of the royal houses of Europe, 
about two hundred of the old baronial houses of 
this country. Cansick is not on my list. 
HERMENTRUDE. 
Baccatavrevs (4% §, iv, 334.)— 
“ Q, ye laurels! . . . I come to pluck your berries.” 
Your correspondent should know that baces- 
laureus (which does not mean “ laurel berry,” but 
laurel-berried, baced lauwred donatus) is only 
apparent compound of bacca and Jaurus, just #8 
“beef-eater”’ is not the simp!e compound it seems 
to be. “ Baccalaureus is a barbarous low-Latia 
word derived from the French bas chevalier, which 
primarily denoted a knight bachelor, one who sat 
at the same table with the bannerets, but, being 
of inferior rank, was mis arriére et plus bas ass; 
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A 


hence it came to denote the unfinished apprentice, | 


unmarried man, and the demi-graduate. The 
esior or preparatory degree was that of bachelor, 


Having noticed an article on “ Plant Names,” 
by C. W. Bryenam, I beg to inform that gentle- 


| man that the botanical name of the plant called 


ureus.” (See Donaldson's Latin Grammar, | 


471.) The bacca is a corruption of the word bas 
snd the first syllable of chevalier. If these letters 
could have been twisted into some word meaning 
leaf, the false compound would have been a fitter 
title for one who became Laured donandus Apol- 
fond belief that baccalawreus means laurel berry, 
he may console himself in his difficulty with Dr. 
Johnson's absurd explanation—“ Bachelors being 
young, are of good hopes, like laurels in the 
berry.” J. Henry I, Oaxrey, M.A, 

The Priory, Croydon. 

I should have thought that the laurel-berry de- 
tivation had been quite exploded. There seems 
no doubt that baccalaureus is a corruption of bac- 
calarius, The etymology seems still a standing 
puzzle, Diez gives it up, but mentions some sug- 
gestions, as French bas-cavalier, Latin baculus, Xc. 
Wedgwood says— 

“ . . , There can be little doubt that the Celtic 
baches, or bachgen, is the origin of the Fr. bacelle, bacelote, 
bachele, bachelette, a young girl, servant, apprentice ; 
baceller, to make love, to serve as apprentice, to commence 
astudy ; bacelerie, youth ; bachelage, apprenticeship, art 
and study of chivalry. Hence by a secondary formation, 
bachelor, bachelurd, bachelier, young man, aspirant to 
knighthood, apprentice to arms or sciences. °° 
Prov. bacalar, bachallier, was used of the young student, 
young soldier, young unmarried man.” 

Wedgwood's Celtic derivation seems certainly the 
right one ; but doubtless more learned philologists 
than myself will take up the question here. 

Joun ADDIS. 

Wittram Horman Hent's “ Carist IN THE 
Tempte” (4"S, iv. 338.) —Mr. PALGRAVE wrote 
ahighly laudatory notice of this celebrated pic- 
ture in Fraser's Magazine about the time when 
the work was first exhibited (1859 or 1860 ?). 

W. M. Rossertt. 

56, Euston Square, N.W. 

Prant Names (4 S. iv, 254, 345.) —The water- 
tide plant called “codlings-and-cream” is Epi- 
lobium hirsutum, not Valeriana officinalis, Can Mr. 
Bixenam throw any light upon the derivation of 
“gramfer greygles,” a name which I do not find 
among those I have by me? Some names are 
generic, so to speak, t.e. are applied indiscri- 
minately to various plants which are connected, 
tot botanically, but by some external circum- 
stance, such as time of flowering, &c. “Gramfer 
meygles” appears to be one of these, and is 
doubtless correctly applied to both Lychnis diurna 
amd Scilla nutans. “Cuckoos,” in the same 
manner, is in Buckinghamshire and Essex applied 
% any spring-flowering plant which has no other 
tame. JaMES BRITTEN. 

1, Royal Herbarium, Kew, W. 


If your correspondent still cherishes the | 





“ codlings-and-cream ” is Epilobium hirsutum, or 


| great hairy willow herb, and not Valeriana offici- 


nalis, or great wild valerian. Both plants grow 
at the sides of rivers, ditches, or moist places— 
(common plants). THomas CAMPBELL. 

Thurza Street, Hulme, Manchester. 

N.B.—The shoots of the epilobium have a deli- 
cate fragrance, resembling that of scalded codlinys. 
It is also stated on good authority, that cats are 
powerfully affected by the odour of the root of 
valerian. 


Snip THE Door (4" S. iv. 336.) —To “ sneck 
the door” and to “ snib the door” mean two dif- 
ferent things in the west of Scotland. A sneck is 


| an ordinary door-latch. To “sneck the door” 


| the Belgian sluyte. 





' 
| 


| 


therefore means to latch it. A snib is a small 
sliding bar of iron generally put under the lock. 
When the end of this is moved into a keeper 
attached to the door-post, the door is said to be 
snibbed. When a door is snibbed it cannot be 
opened from the outside. This is not the case 
when it is only snecked. Most doors have both a 
snib and a sneck. A bolt, however, is not a snib— 
that is called a slot here. Bailey derives slot from 
“ Steke the door,” for “ shut 
the door,” is also used in this district. I find it 
in Coles’ English Dictionary (ed. 1717): “ Steke 
or slecht the dure=shut the door.” Coles gives 
also “ snock the door.” D. MacpHaltt, 
Paisley. 


PrLatFoRM (3"¢ S. passim.) — As an instance of 
the use of this word in the sense of party, I may 
mention the following tract, which is in the library 
of Queen’s College, Cambridge. 

“ A Survey of the pretended Holy Discipline faithfully 
gathered by way of Historical Narration out of the Works 
and Writings of the principal fayourers of that Plat- 
forme.” Ato, London, 1593. 

R. B. P. 


Errictes (4" §, iv. 175, 226.)\—There is a 
small effigy of an ecclesiastic or monk (locally 
called “ St. Oswald”’!) at Filey, in Yorkshire. The 
lozenge-shaped pillow at the back of the head 
shows that it was recumbent. It is now fixed 
against the wall. 

Mackenziz E, C. Watcort, B.D., F.S.A. 


Dorks THE SUN PUT THE FIRE out? (1'* S. vii. 
285, 345, 439.)—I do not know whether your 


| rules permit of — referring to this question 





after the lapse of so many years, but I wish to 
point out that Mr. C. Tomlinson has published a 
a on the subject in the Philosophical Magazine 
or September last. After a very careful series of 
experiments on the quantity of material burnt by 
candles in sunlight and in the dark, he arrives at 
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the conclusion that light has no influence on com- 
bustion, and therefore that the sun does not put 
the fire out. R. B. P. 


Wie (4" S. iv. 333.)—At the risk of a wigging 
from Mr. Kerentiey I would suggest to him 


that he need not go to Egypt or Persia for the | 


derivation of rnvixn, while, to use his own words, 
the etymon is before his eyes. The word rin, 
thread, woof, is the etymon and cognate sub- 
stantive; «yvixn being properly an adjective, 
with @pig or some such word understood ; for we 
must remember that in post-Homeric authors this 
last word, in addition to its original signification, 


was used as a collective noun: as, for example, | 


W. B.C. 


According to Xenophon, the Persians—of the 


by the three tragedians. 


time of the Great Cyrus at any rate—did not wear | 


wigs, but the Medes did. So at least I under- 
stand the passage of the Cyropedia where the 
child Cyrus is represented as introduced to his 
yrandfather Astyages, who wore a wig and had 
his face painted ; after mentioning which fact the 
author proceeds to say, that such artificial devices 
and sumptuous dresses were in use among the 
Medes, whereas the Persians both dressed and 
lived far more simply. W. M. Rossertt. 

56, Euston Square, N.W. 

Claude Misalier derives the word perruque 
from Heb. perah, or Chald. pervah, the hair of the 
head ; Guyet from xrnvixn. Ménage, with more 
reason, traces it to pilus: thus, pilus, pelus (whence 
the Ital. pelo), pelusus, peluticus, pelutica, perutica, 
peruca, perruque. Mr. Ketentiey thinks rnvixy 
may be from the Egyptian or Persian. It is more 
probably from rijvos or rin, a web. 

R. 8. CHarnocr. 

Gray’s Inn. 

Zecca (4 S, iv. 257.) — Mr. R. 8S. Cnarnock 
7 oses that the Italian zecca, a mint, is pro- 
ba fy derived from the Greek @fxn. The 
origin of zecca is shown in the following ex- 
tract : — 

“The word sikkah ..... involves a curious history. 
Originally [in Arabic] it appears to mean a die ; then 
it applies to the coin struck, as here. In this application 
(in the form of sicca rupees) it still has a ghostly exist 
ence at the India office. Going off in another direction, 
at an early date the word gave a name to the zecca or 
cecca, or mint of the Italian republics; thence to the zec- 
chino or ceechino which issued therefrom. And in this shap 
the word travelled back to the East, where the term 
chickeen or chick survived to our own day as a compre- 
hensive Anglo-Indian expression for the sum of four 
rupees, 

“We see how much the commerce and marine of Italy 
must have owed to Saracen example in the fact that so 
many of the cardinal institutions of these departments of 
affairs drew names from Arabic originals; e. g. the mint 
_ as above), the arsenal (darsena), the custom-house 
dovana, dogana), the factory (fondaco), the warehouse 


(magazzino, from makhzan), the admiral (from amir), the 
i 


true | 





broker (sensale, from simsdr), the caulker (calafato , frog 
hilafat), to say nothing of the cantaro and the rotolo, k 
has been doubted whether darsena is of Arabic origin, | 
see, however, that Mas’udi uses dir sina’at (hous ¢ 
craftsman’s work) in speaking of the Greek arsenal ¢ 
Rhodes.”—Prairies d'Or, trans, by Meynard, ii, 
iii. 67. (From Cathay and the Way Thither, Haklay, 
Society, p. cexlvii.) 

IY, 


Palermo. 


Corn or James II. (4* S. iv. 389.) — This is 
no coin, but a weight for a ten-shilling pieced 
James II. If De Moravia will weigh his pie, 
he will find it pretty nearly correspond wiht 
proper weight for James II.’s half guines. I hay 
them for James I., Charles II., and other reigns, 

SAMUEL Suayw, 

Andover. 

Arms oF WALBANCK (4 8. iy. 336.)\—Ceu- 
RIENSIs will find, I believe, at the Heralds’ (ol 
lege, a record of a grant of arms to the family d 
Walbanke of Kirkbridge, Yorkshire, viz. Gules,s 
fess embattled between two saltires in chief ad 
a garb in base, or. CHARLES JACKSON. 

Doncaster. 





fAiscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

Popular Antiquities of Great Britain ; comprising Noties 
of the Moveable and Immoveable Feasts, Customs, Super- 
stitions, and Amusements, past and present. Edited 
JSrom the Materials collected by John Brand, FSA 
With very large Corrections and Additions by W. Carew 
Hazlitt. With a New and Copious Index. In Thee 

Volumes, (Russell Smith.) 


The omission from the title-page of this new edition d 
the Popular Antiquities of all mention of so good 4 
scholar and so sound an antiquary as the late Sir Henry 
Ellis, to whose labours the book owed its wide and well 
deserved reputation, and the contemptuous terms in 
which Sir Henry Ellis’s edition is spoken of in the pre 
face, necessarily invite a comparison between him aa 
his successor which it would have been judicious # 
avoid. The first merit which Mr. Hazlitt claims fortis 
edition is, strange to say, on the ground of the lam 
omissions he has made; and he boasts that he has left 
out some fifty or sixty pages taken up by quotations 
from Naogeorgus, Hospinian, and Barnaby Googe. Those 
who know how scarce these books are, and the light they 
throw upon the subjects on which Brand professes © 
treat, may justly entertain some doubts whether in this 
instance Mr. Hazlitt has shown himself a wiser aod 
better editor than his predecessor. Whether these pages 
form part of the matter “ utterly valueless in every respect 
(the italics are Mr. Hazlitt’s), which he boasts of having 
rejected, does not clearly appear. Mr. Hazlitt claims 
credit, and no doubt justly, for many additions; ™ 
owing to his “having brought under one head notices 
of customs and superstitions scattered up and down, 
“ lifted up notes into the text,” and “ thrown down por 
tions of the text into the notes,” it is difficult in many 
cases to tell what is really new or only new-placed. e 
the third place, the editor takes credit to himself . 
“ taking the fabric, built by the late Sir Henry ae 
of Brand’s raw material, almost entirely to pieces, = 
reconstructing it to the best of his power.” Mr. H 
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inted out distinctly in what way he has effected 

ie reat improvement ; and we have failed to discover 
it for ourselves. The book is still, and probably will 
remain, a vast storehouse of materials for some 
fotare Grimm to digest into order: and certainly Ellis’s 
edition, with its Tables of Contents (not to be found in 
Mr. Hazlitt’s), affords greater facility of reference than 
the book before us. But the reader will naturally say 
there is Mr. Hazlitt’s “ New and Copious Index” to help 
you. We are sorry to have again to complain, but the 
present Index is not “copious.” If Mr. Hazlitt’s Index 


does only moderate justice to his book, how sadly muti- | 


| 


lated that book must be! The Index to Ellis’s edition of | 
1841 (the edition to which we have referred throughout) | 
occupies sixty-four pores, printed in double column; 


while Mr. Hazlitt’s Index fills only twenty-one double- 
columned pages. ‘The articles under letter A in Mr. 
Hazlitt number sixty-four; in Ellis they are upwards 
of one hundred and eighty! After this we feel justified 
in expressing our conviction that, though Mr. Hazlitt 
does not scruple to stigmatise Ellis’s Brand as “ one of 


the worst edited publications in the whole range of our | 


literature,” Ellis’s Brand will long continue to retain its 


mee as a recognised and standard book on English | 


opular Antiquities. 


Vikram and the Vampire; or Tales of Hindu Devilry. 
Adapted by Richard F. Burton, F.R.G.S., &c. With 
Thirteen Illustrations, by Ernest Griset. (Longman.) 
The opinion now generally entertained by those who 

have paid most attention to the subject of popular fiction, 

that nearly all the best stories to be found in the French 

Fabliaux, the German Mihrchen, the Cento Novelle, and 

the Decameron of Boccaccio, were brought to Europe from 

the East, finds ample confirmation in this curious volume 
of “ Hindu Devilry ” which Captain Burton has adapted 
for English readers. The hero of the collection, the great 

Soldier King Vikramaditya (meaning the Sun of Hero- 

ism), whose name is happily commonly shortened into 

Vikram, plays in India the part of King Arthur, and of 

Harun E! Rashid farther west; and the Baital-Pachesi, 

or twenty-five tales of a vampire, as the collection is 

called, is “an old and thoroughly Hindu repertory —the 
rude beginning,” says Captain Burton “ of that fictitious 
history which ripened to the ‘ Arabian Nights Entertain- 
ments,’ and which, fostered by the genius of Boccaccio, 
produced the romance of the chivalrous days and its 
last developement, the novel—the prose epic of modern 
Europe.” We need not here discuss Captain Burton’s 


assertion as to the romance of chivalry, but content our- | 


tent ourselves with agreeing that our modern novel may 
probably owe its origin to Eastern fiction—of which more 
curious and entertaining specimens have never been pre- 
sented to English readers than are contained in the 
volume before us. Let the reader not be discouraged by 
the introduction, which is the least tempting. The “ Vam- 
pire” is a very Mephistopheles in his cynicism ; the stories 
are essentially Eastern ; and the illustrations by Ernest 

iset, if characterised by that artist's mannerism, are 
tqually characterised by the grotesqueness and power of 
his genius, 


The Fifteen O's and other Prayers, printed by Command- 
ment of the Princess Elizabeth of FE ngland and of France, 
and also of the Princess Margaret, Mother of our Sove- 
reign Lord the King. By their most humble subject 
and servant William Caxton. Reproduced in Photo- 
lithography, by Stephen Ayling. (Griffith & Farran.) 
The original of this admirable facsimile of a very inte- 

resting and unique Caxton is now in the British Mu- 

seum, having been very properly secured for the ) ational 

Library by Mr. Panizzi, who purchased it from Mr, 


Pickering for the sum of 2501 “The Fifteen O’s” are 
prayers, so entitled from their commencing with the 
exclamation O, and the volume is especially interesting 
as an English devotional manual of prayer of the close of 
the fifteenth century; not that all the prayers are in 
English, some being in Latin, including a curious me- 
trical one, “ Oratio de Beato Rege Henrico.” The volume 
reproduced is very creditable to Mr. Ayling, and, thanks 
to his skill and the most useful art which he practises, a 
volume for every purpose as useful as its costly original 
is now accessible to all students and booklovers at the 
cost of a few shillings, 


Life of Oliver Cromwell to the Death of Charles the First. 
By J. R. Andrews, Barrister-at-Law. (Longman.) 
This is a book remarkably free from pretence, and the 

reader who desires a simple, pleasantly written view of the 

state of affairs which brought about the deadly struggle 
between the King and the Parliament, followed by an 
effective sketch of the life of Cromwell up to the time of 

Charles’s execution, cannot do better than refer to Mr. 

Andrews’s “ Life of Cromwell.” 

Books RECEIVED : — 

The Literature and Curiosities of Dreams. .A Common- 
place Book of Speculations concerning the Mystery of 
Dreams and Visions; Records of Curious and well 
Authenticated Dreams, and Notes of the various Modes 
of Interpretation adopted in Ancient and Modern Times. 
By Frank Seafield, M.A. Second Edition, revised. 
( Lockwood.) 

Is it not Wordsworth who tells us “ Dreams, books, are 
each a world”? Well, that world of dreams is here treated 
of in a curious, if somewhat discursive fashion ; and 
the book will be welcome to those who speculate at all on 
the curious phenomenon of the human mind which it is 
intended to illustrate. 


English History, with very Copious Notice of the Customs, 
Manners, Dress, and Commerce, &c., of the Different 
Periods, by Henry Ince, M.A., and James Gilbert. With 
a complete Chronological Index. The Sixth Thousand, 
carefully revised, (Kent & Co.) 

Outlines of Bible History, specially adapted for the Use of 
Schools. By Charles Rogers, LL.D. (Kent & Co.) 
The first of these useful manuals of English history 

bids fair to rival in popularity the smaller “ Outlines of 
English History,” by the same authors, of which upwards 
of three hundred and sixty thousand copies have been 
sold already. For the second, Dr. Rogers claims the 
merit of having strictly confined himself to the province 
of the historian, and “ avoided the expression of theo- 
logical sentiments.” 


Exuipition oF Works oF THE OLD MASsTERS.— 
The Koyal Academy intends to hold an Exhibition of 
Ancient Masters, together with a selection of the worksof 
Stanfield and CU, R. Leslie, during the months of January 
and February. They have been induced to take this step 
solely for the promotion of art, as the loss to art in con- 
sequence of the abandonment of the exhibition of Ancient 
Art formerly held under the auspices of the British Insti- 
tution has been much felt. It has been arranged that 
when the new National Gallery is completed rooms are to 
be set apart for an annual exhibition of the Ancient Mas- 
ters; but in the meantime the Royal Academy feel it to 
be their duty to do what they can to supply this want by 
having occasional exhibitions’of this sort. The Royal 
Academy have met with the most generous support from 
all quarters. The Queen has in the most gracious manner 
promised a selection of pictures from the Royal Gallery ; 
the Marquis of Westminster, unasked, has kindly volun- 
teered to let the Academy have any pictures from the 
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Grosvenor Gallery; and Lord Bute has also placed his 
interesting collection at their disposal. The same has 
been done by various other collectors. The Academy 
have in their own possession a most important work, 
with which the general public have no opportunity of 
becoming acquainted—the copy, by Oggioni, of the cena- 
colo of “ Leonardo da Vinci,” made for the Ceratos of 
Pavia—the most perfect memorial existing of the great 
and now dilapidated masterpiece. 


Proressorsnir Or THE CELTIC 
meeting has been held in Dublin for the purpose of decid- 
ing upon a suitable memorial to the late Rev. James 
Henthorn Todd, D.D., Senior Fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin, and Professor of Hebrew inthe University. For 
many years past, Dr. Todd had devoted a large portion of 
his time to the elucidation of ancient Irish literature, 
and had spared neither means nor exertion to promote 
the scientific study of the Irish language, as well as the 
archeology and history of his country. Services distin- 
guished by so much ability were held to claim a public 
recognition, and it was decided that the most suitable 
memorial would be to endow a professorship for the 
Celtic languages generally. It is proposed to call this 
foundation—which is to be connected with the Royal Irish 
Academy, of which body Dr. Todd was formerly presi- 
dent—* The Todd Professorship,” and while it will per- 
petuate his name, it will greatly further the publication 
and translation of the numberless Irish, Welsh, and 
Scotch manuscripts which are included in public and 
private libraries, both here and on the Continent. Dr. 
Todd had long been connected with the Society of Anti- 
quaries, both as a Fellow and as Local Secretary for Ire- 
land. It was therefore resolved, at the last meeting of 
the Council, that Sir William Tite, M.P., V.P.S. A., and 
William Chappel!, Esq., F.S.A., be added to the com- 
mittee of the Todd Memorial Fund, on behalf of the 
Society of Antiquaries. 

Deatu or Lorp Foiry. (From a Correspondent.)— 
A constant reader and occasional contributor to “ N. & Q.” 
has passed away in the death of Lonp Fo ry, which 
occurred at Paris on November 20. His library at 


Worksop Manor and in Grosvenor Square contained | 


many scarce and valuable books, to which he constantly 
made well chosen additions, Amongst them is one of 
the three copies of the folio “ Vinegar ” Bible on vellum. 

Tue Brron ScanpAu.—The Boston correspondent of 
the New York Tribune writes, that nearly one hundred 
pages of Mrs. Stowe’s volume, 4 Vindication of Lady 
Byron, are in type, but they are still subject to the 
author's revision, and nothing is yet really in the shape 
which it is likely to have when published. 


Tue Douce Co.-Lectiown or Paints 1x THE BopLerAn. 


The learned illustrator of Shakespeare was a large col- 
lector of prints illustrative of popular manners, cus- 
toms, witchcraft, fools, &c., which he bequeathed to the 
Bodleian. We were glad to learn that Mr. William 
Smith, F.S.A., than whom no one could be more com- 
petent, has undertaken, as a labour of love, the task of 
arranging this most valuable and instructive collection. 
Well may 7he Atheneum speak of this as “ a public ser- 
vice that merits public acknowledgment.” 


Mr. C. J. PAtmer, F.S.A., announces for publication, 
by subscription, “The Perlustration of Great Yarmouth, 
in Norfolk ; with Southtown and Gorleston, in Suffolk,” 
which will contain some account of old houses and other 
buildings and places in the borough; with biographical 
notices of all the most eminent inhabitants from the 
earliest times. 


The names of more than two thousand | 


| persons, natives of or connected with the vero 
be recorded, Customs and superstitions, folklore, 
tions, franchises, liberties, legends, and other Matters 
interest, will also be mentioned. ‘The work will be 
lished in post quarto, uniform with “ Manship’s Land 
and will be comprised in about fifteen parts, each 
containing thirty-two pages and an illustration, 
of subscribers will be received by Mr, 
Printer and Bookseller, No. 182, King § 
Yarmouth. 

Warminc-Pans, which have in their time & 
important part in history, form the subject of the lg 
Paris mania; and we are told that one enthusiastic a. 
lector has secured the bassinoires of Diana of Poietiers, 
Mary Stuart, Marie de Medicis, and Marie Antoinette 
We trust he will soon obtain that of Nell Gwynne, whis 
Walpole describes as engraved with the royal arms gi 
with the motto “ For God and the King.” © 


Grea, 


LANGUAGES.—A | 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent inet 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and addrese, 
are given for that purpose: — 
Wurraker's History or Ricuwoyxpsurre. The part or parts 
taining Coverham and Middleham. Small paper. a 
Wanted by the Kev. Dr. Dawson- Dujield, Sephton Rectory, 
ziverpool, 


ELECTION Parers ror C&ESTER AND CHESUIRE. 
Wanted by Mr. Robert Morris, Richmond House, Boughton, 
2 Tr. 


este 


LITERARY Cnronic.R. Edited by J. W. Dalby, 1827. 

Tue Historica, Krepsakk, Edited by J. W. Dalby. 2 Vols. 8. 
Plates by Robert Cruikshank. 

LAMB'’s TALES FROM SHAKSPERE, with Life of C. Lamb, by J. W. 
Dalby, 1836. 

LADY's Penny GAZETTE, Edited by J. W. Dalby. 2 Vols. 14, 

Tue Casket, Edited by J. W. Dalby. 1836-7-8, 
Wanted by S. R. Townshend Mayer, F.R.S.L., %, Norfolk Street, 

Strand, W.C. 


NICHOLS’ History OF LEICESTERSHIRE. 8 V 
Hopason’s History oF NORTHUMBERLAND. 
ASHUMOLR's History oF BERKSHIRE. 
AUBREY's History orf SURREY. 5 Vols. 
Hloare’s HisToRY OF WILTSHIRE. 
Ran ListorY or DURHAM 
8 History or HAMPSHIRE. 
Wanted by Mr. Thomas Beet, Bookseller, 15, Conduit Street, 
Bond Street, W. 


vols. 
7 Vols. 


Notices ta Correspondents. 


UNIVERSAL CATALOGUE OF ART Books. All Additions and Cor- 
rections should be addressed to the Editor, South Kensington Museun, 
London, W. 

Our CHRISTMAS NUMBER will be published on Saturday, December 
11, and contain as usual some interesting papers on Folk Lore, Popular 
Antiquities, €c. 

R. M.'s Query on Maternity in advanced Age should be addremed 
one of the scientific journals. 

A SUBSCRIBER. The song“ Never go to France unless you know te 
lingo” is printed in Carpenter's Comic Song Book, p. 4 (Routledge, 
1363), where it is attributed to Thomas Hood ; it will be found in Hoods 
Comic Annual, 1831, p. 81. 

SEAFORTH. Bonaparte's “ March to Mexico” is by Robert Southey. 
See his Poetical Works, edit. 1850, p. 464 

R. ANTHONY-JOHNSTON. The edition of Lanquet's Chronicles # 
probably that of 1560, with Cooper's continuation. There are twenty 
leaves aster the page containing the date A.D. 1553. tebetet 

R. D. Dawsox-DvurrieLD, LL.D. Nieremberg’s Difference betwt 
Temporal and Eternal, 1672, is not considered scarce. Another edition 
was published in 1806. An abridgment x this work was issued in IT, 
entitled Contemplations of the State of Man in this Life, and in that 
which is to Come, and falsely attributed to Bishop Jeremy Taylor. 
See“ N. & Q.” Ist 8. iii. 43. m 

ERRATA. — 4th 8. iv. p. 401, col. fi. line 10, for the first “586 D” read 
“572 A”; and for the second, “586 E”; ibid. p. 402, col. i, Line 3 fF 
“125” read “70.” Line8 should run thus: “vol. i. pp. 31%, 313,38) 
vol. ii. pp. 306, 338.""_ Lines 14, 15 should run thus: “In C us 
rials of Cambridge I find, 4.v. 1439 (vol. ii. p. 3) t c Cam- 
and in his Annals of Cambridge, from A.D. 1445-1525, the by = 
bryage, &e."’ Col. ii. line 28, for “* note 4” read “ note 1”; 2,4, 
line 10, “still” should be read before “these” in line 9; 

“ manuscript" read “ manuscripts.” 
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